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Cuarter XXII. 
APPLYING TO INSPECTOR BENT. 


HE shades of evening were gathering on the wood at Danesheld as 
Maria Lester walked quickly through it with her brother. Once 
more she had transgressed home mandates, and gone to see Wilfred’s 
wife ; and the visit had been productive of a pain she scarcely cared to 
conceal. Things seemed to be getting worse in their cottage home : 
Wilfred’s reputation was not getting better. 

“Ts there nothing that you can do?” she suddenly asked, her 
feelings winding themselves up to a pitch of fear and despair that 
rendered silence intolerable. “Try and get a situation of some sort— 
no matter what ; anything that will enable you to earn a trifle. Throw 
pride to the winds.” 

“Pride!” he repeated, in a questioning tone, as if he and pride had 
no longer much to do with each other. “ What situation would you 
suggest ?” he added, with sarcasm. “I have thought of several, but 
nothing comes of it. I cannot open a general shop, wanting funds ; 
I cannot engage myself as keeper to Lord Dane—there’s no vacancy ; 
I don’t suppose I should get hired if I offered myself as footman to 
my father, to replace the one I hear is leaving.” 

“How can you turn what I say into ridicule?” rejoined Maria. 
“T did not mean places of that sort.” 

“You meant, no doubt, something more suitable to a gentleman,” 
he rejoined. “TI am not eligible for it—possessing no clothes.” 

“Oh, Wilfred! No clothes !” 

“Except this velveteen suit,” giving the short tail of the coat a 
twitch forward, “everything else is put away; and I may have to 
put in this, if they'll take it, and go about scandalizing Danesheld in 
shirt-sleeves.” 
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Her cheeks were crimson, the tears rested in her eyes. She had 
suspected all this, and more; but it was not pleasant to have it put 
point-blank before her. And his tone of mocking recklessness troubled 
her worse than all. 

“A little bird whispered to me, Maria, that you were likely to 
marry Lord Dane,” he resumed, his tone changing to one kind and 
serious. “Is it true ?” 

Her face flushed all over. “Little birds are a great deal more busy 
than they need be.” 

“T have no right to interfere, I suppose. But, Maria, I would 
have you think twice ere you tie yourself to Lord Dane. He is nearly 
double your age. Do you care for him ?” 

“No, I don’t care for him, Wilfred—not in that way. I like Lord 
Dane very much as an acquaintance, but I should not like to be his 
wife. He has not asked me yet.” 

They came to the end of the road, and Maria said Good evening, and 
hastened onwards, for the dinner-hour was at hand. The emotion she 
would not give way to before her brother took its own way now, and 
for a moment the tears rained down her cheeks. An unlucky moment: 
at the turning near the Hall, she met a foot-passenger face to face, and 
it was William Lydney. Maria brushed away the tears, and spoke in 
a gay tone, carrying off matters in the best way she could. 

“ Have you found your box yet, Mr. Lydney ?” 

“No,” he replied, turning to walk by her side. “I have been 
dancing attendance at that police-station all day, and have not yet got 
to see the head—Bent, I think they call him. They have now told 
me he will be visible in half an hour, and I am walking my impatience 
off until the half-hour shall expire.” 

“T wish you could hear of it. It seems a strange thing altogether— 
unless it was lost on its way to the Castle. Were the contents of so 
very much consequence to you ?” 

“They were of the very utmost consequence to the owner. Strictly 
speaking, neither the box nor its contents belonged to me, but I would 
rather give every shilling I possess in the world than not recover 
them.” 

“Then I sincerely hope you will recover them,” she said, as Mr. 
Lydney rang the Hall bell; and she held out her hand to say adieu. 
“Indeed, you have my best wishes.” 

‘Thank you. Yes—TI feel sure I have. What was grieving you 
just now ?” he resumed, in a low tone, as he held the hand in his, and 
looked straight into her eyes. 

The crimson flush came over her cheeks again, but she made no 
answer. 

“Ts it anything I may share—or alleviate ?” 

“No,no; don’t ask me,” she hurriedly answered, as the door opened. 
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“Tt was not my own trouble; it is nothing I can speak of. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Lydney.” 

He knew just as well as she did that it concerned Wilfred, for the 
gossip of Danesheld had reached his ears. Maria entered. She saw 
her father in his study at the back of the hall, and went straight to 
the room. 

“Papa,” she said, closing the door, and untying her bonnet-strings, 
partly in haste at the near approach of dinner, partly in some inward 
commotion, “there was an embargo laid on me, more implied than 
expressed, that I should not go to Wilfred’s house.” 

“Of course there was,” replied Mr. Lester. 

“T have come to tell you that I have transgressed it, papa. Twice. 
The first time I went, it was more by accident than of intention, and 
though I wished to tell you then, I had not the courage. This after- 
noon, I have been again.” 

Mr. Lester surveyed his daughter for a minute in silence. “And 
pray what took you there ?” 

“T went to see Edith. Papa, I fear she is dying.” 

The gold glasses across Mr. Lester’s nose—for he had been reading 
a letter when interrupted by Maria—went down with a chink. He 
made no answer. 

“ And she is dying of hunger—of famine,” continued Maria, catch- 
ing up her breath with a sobbing sigh. “Dying of famine, papa.” 

“Don’t talk absurdly,” came the angry reproof. 

“Tt is so, papa. Edith cannot eat the coarse food they procure— 
chiefly bread and vegetables—and she is sinking for the want of better 
nourishment. Sally tells me she is just dying slowly of famine and 
neglect. Slowly dying. Oh, papa! will you not help them? Let 
me take her something from our superfluities.” 

It may be that a question crossed Mr. Lester of whether he might 
venture (having his wife before his mind) to accede to the prayer, for 
he hesitated. Bui only for a moment. 

“No, Maria. Wilfred and his wife have deliberately brought this 
state of things on themselves, defying me ; and they must abide by it.” 

The tears went streaming down from Maria’s eyes. “If you would 
but give me a little ready money for them, papa—if you——” 

“Be silent,” testily interrupted Mr. Lester. Ready money had 
become a scarce commodity with him; and his daughter was making 
him feel disagreeably uncomfortable. As to “famine,” he put that 
down to a flight of imagination. 

“Tt is no affair of yours, Maria; they have brought it on them- 
selves, Tsay. I desire that you do not go near Wilfred’s place again.” 

“Please do not impose that command upon me,” she interrupted, in 
her sobbing emotion. “Iam not sure—dear papa, pardon my saying 
so—but I am not sure I could strictly obey it. He is my brother; he 
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is deserted of all; and I fear it may be my duty to stand by him a 
little—even though you bade me not. Do not bar all intercourse. I 
will promise to go but rarely—never, unless occasion should seem to 
need it; and if you like, I will always tell you that I have been. Our 
mother is dead ; you have other ties: but I and Wilfred stand alone.” 

Not a word spoke Mr. Lester. He was taken’ by surprise, possibly. 
Never had he seen his daughter display agitation like this. After a 
moment's pause, Maria turned slowly to the door, and had unlatched 
it, when he addressed her. 

“Tf you are determined to take your own course in this matter, 
why did you speak to me ?” 

“T could not be disobedient without telling you, papa. I wanted 
you to know why I am obliged to lie.” 

He said nothing more, and Maria quitted the room. Ah! but she 
had not told him all she had hoped to do. She had‘been wishing to 
hint at the unpleasant rumours touching Wilfred’s doings, as an ad- 
ditional reason why he should be helped ; but her courage failed her. 

The clang of the dinner-bell was heard, and as Maria went up stairs, 
her bonnet pulled down so as to shade her face, she met Lady Adelaide 
in dinner dress, a fan and bouquet in her hand. 

“Don’t you intend to appear at table to-day, Miss Lester ?” she 
eoldly asked. “That's the bell, I think.” 

“Oh, thank you, Lady Adelaide; never mind me to-day,” was the 
answer given, as if the speaker were choking. “I have the headache. 
I don’t think I could eat.” 

My lady swept on down the stairs, and poor Maria crept up. 
Tiffle came out of a nook near the study, and cast a stealthy glance 
after Maria. 

“ Shouldn’t I like to have the shaking of that young woman! Id 
make her remember her interferience—with her Wilfreds and her 
famishing! My lady must be warned of this plot; Guy Fox’s was a 
fool to it.” 

By which it may be inferred, that Tiffle had mysteriously heard 
what passed inside the study of Mr. Lester. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lydney went again to the police-station, and found 
Inspector Bent waiting for him. As before, he was accommodated 
with a chair inside the railings of the front room, underneath the gas- 
burner, but was not taken to any more private place. They had 
lighted up early at the station to-night. The inspector stood in the 
shade, leaning against the desk in a careless fashion, listening care- 
lessly (as it seemed) to what the applicant said. In reality, he was at 
work most attentively and cautiously, every eye and ear being open 
to gather what he could of Mr. Lydney and his belongings. 

* Am I to understand that you accuse Lord Dane of stealing the 
box ?” asked the inspector. 
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“T do not accuse him, not having sufficient proof at hand,” was the 
bold answer. “That Lord Dane had the box taken away in the cart 
is indisputable ; that it must have reached the castle appears almost 
equally indisputable ; and also, in my opinion, that it entered it. 
Where, then, is the box? Lord Dane does not give it up; he either 
cannot, or he will not—one of the two; and the only course of action 
left to me, by which I may obtain redress, is to have the Castle searched 
by the police.” 

“But only think what an insult that would be on my Lord Dane,” 
said Mr. Bent, fencing with the question. ‘“ You must remember who 
he is—a peer of Great Britain, lord-lieutenant of the county, lord of 
the manor, a man of high character-———” 

“High character!” interrupted the young gentleman. 

«Why, yes—high character, and very high,” answered Mr. Bent, 
staring at the applicant. ‘ Have youanything to urge against him ?” 

“ That I have, if he has taken my box.” 

“Enough!” said the inspector, tartly. “ Before we can listen to 
any such charge—if you were thinking of making it—we must know 
who it is that would bring it.” 

“ What difference does that make ?” 

“Tt makes all the difference,” was the significant answer. ‘“ Were 
any unknown worthless fellow to come to us with some got-up com- 
plaint against Lord Dane, we should show him the door for his 
temerity ; but were any such complaint preferred by a gentleman of 
character and position, it might carry weight. Now do you see the 
distinction ? ” 

Such distinction of course Mr. Lydney could not fail to see. 

“T am a gentleman, if you require that assurance,” he observed. “I 
am entitled to position.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

“You have my word for it.” 

The inspector smiled in a way that annoyed Mr. Lydney. But he 
continued quietly : 

“Tt is a word that has never been doubted yet.’ 

“Maybe, sir; but words don’t go for much in law, unless backed by 
proofs. You are an American, we have been given to understand ?” 

“In so far as that I was born on the soil—no further. My father 
was an Englishman, my mother French. My father’s family are of 
repute in England, and know how to hold their own.” 

The inspector’s ears were opened an inch wider, and his tongue was 
ready. 

“Where do they live? In what part of England? Lydney? Lyd- 
ney? The name is not familiar to meas borne by any family of note.” 

“T cannot give you further information. It is as I have told you, 
and you must trust to my word.” 
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‘Bui where can be the objection to speak out ?” urged the officer. 

“ That is my business,” was the cool reply. 

“Very well, sir; you have said just as much as I expected you to 
say, and no more,” returned the police-officer. ‘“ You assert that you 
are somebody grand and great, and when I ask you for corroborative 
proof, you decline to give it. Now, do you think that any charge from 
you against my Lord Dane would be listened to? ” 

Lydney regarded him in silence. He was thinking. 

“ Will you tell me what your business may be in this neighbour- 
hood ?—and how long you intend to stop in it ?” 

“ My business in the neighbourhood !” echoed Mr. Lydney. “ Why, 
did not the sea cast me upon it? As to my remaining, if I choose to 
remain in it for good, I believe there is no law to prevent me. I can 
promise you one thing: I don’t quit it until the box is found.” 

“Our conference is at an end, sir,” said the inspector. “My time 
is valuable.” 

“Am I to understand that the police refuse their assistance to me 
in my efforts to recover the box ?” 

“ Not at all,” more cordially replied Mr. Bent; “we should be very 
glad to find it for our own satisfaction. What we decline to do, is, to 
act in any offensive manner towards Lord Dane. Especially,” he 
pointedly added, “when an unknown stranger, and one who won't 
declare anything about himself, urges it. But now, sir, I am not ill- 
natured, and if it will ease your mind at all to know it, I can testify 
that the box is not in the Castle.” 

“ You cannot know that it is not.” 

“T never testify to a thing that I don’t know,” returned Mr. Bent. 
*T searched the Castle myself for it this day.” 

“You!” 

“T did. I searched it effectively and thoroughly. There was not a 
space the size of that,” holding up two fingers of his hand, “ that [ did 
not go into. When you went to the length of applying for a search- 
warrant this morning, we thought it time to acquaint my Lord Dane, 
and I stepped up to the Castle towards middle day. My lord was 
indignant, which was to be expected, and said he’d see you far enough 
before you should search his house. But he cooled down in a few 
minutes, and said if I liked to go through it for my own satisfaction, I 
might. Iavailed myself of the offer, and can swear the box is not in 
the Castle. very place that it was possible to put a box in was 
thrown open to me by the butler, who seemed as anxious to find the 
box as you can be. It is not in Dane Castle, and, I feel persuaded, 
never was in it.” 

The information took Mr. Lydney by surprise. 

“Then where can it be? What can have become of it?” he 
exclaimed aloud. 
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* T can’t say; to my mind, it’s a queer business altogether,” acknow- 
ledged Mr. Bent. “I don’t much like the fact of that Granny Bean’s 
Shad having been near the cart when it was unloading. That imp 
would lay his hands on anything he could; a japanned box, got up 
from a wreck, would be the very treasure he’d like to finger. Still, 
that idea does not go for much with me. That he did not carry it off 
himself is certain—first, because he could not, from its weight; next, — 
because I have evidence that when the cart went away empty, he 
shambled, empty handed, after it.” 

“You have been collecting evidence upon this loss, I perceive.” 

“ Undoubtedly. When losses take place, especially mysterious ones, 
it is our business to do so. We were yesterday in possession of all the 
facts—so far as they go.” 

“ And what are your deductions?” asked Mr. Lydney. “Can you 
give a guess at how or where the abstraction took place ? ” 

“Not the faintest. It’s about as uncertain a case as ever I had to 
do with. It is your own box, I think you said?” the inspector care- 
lessly added, with a keen rapid glance of the eye. 

“T did not say so. It was in my charge, and I have authority to 
claim it as such ; but neither the box nor its contents belonged to me.’ 

“May I inquire whose it was? ” 

“When the box shall be found,” was Mr. Lydney’s rejoinder; and 
his caution did not tell well for him with the man in authority. “I 
may rely, then, upon your efforts to help in finding the property ?” 

“'Yes—in a legitimate way. We'll do our best.” 

Mr. Lydney went out, the inspector standing at the door and 
looking after him, as he disappeared in the darkness of the evening. 
In acknowledging that it was a “queer” business, Mr. Bent spoke 
exactly as he thought ; and now that he had seen and conversed with 
the claimant, he put aside that idea first suggested by Lord Dane, of 
any nefarious acting on Lydney’s part. The young man’s bearing and 
speech were those of an honest man and a gentleman; and Mr. Bent 
had found himself a great deal less short with him than he had pre- 
viously intended to be. 

“Tl be hanged if there isn’t something about him that puts me in 
mind of the old Lord Dane !” said the inspector, arousing himself from 
his train of thought. “He has got just the same commanding way. 
As to the box Halloa, sir! is it you back again ?” 

“Tt has occurred to me that it might be of use to offer a reward 
for the recovery of the box,” said Mr. Lydney. “What do you 
think ?” 

“Well, yes, it might,” answered the inspector. “I have been 
turning the matter in my mind this last minute or two, and think the 
box must have been stolen from the cart on its way to the Castle. I 
can’t see any other loophole of probability. We have got two or three 
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loose characters in Danesheld, I can tell you, sir—older and stronger 
than that Shad. If any of them were hanging about, why, that’s how 
the job was done; and in that case, a reward would be almost sure to 
get the box back.” 

“Then be so good as take the necessary steps to announce it. 
Spare no trouble, no time, no expense ; you shall be well repaid.” 

“Very good, sir. What reward shall we say? Five pounds? ten 
pounds ?” 

“ Offer a thousand pounds.” 

“ Sir!” cried the inspector, backing a step or two in his astonishment. 

“ A thousand pounds ; to be paid to any one who shall restore the box 
intact,” continued Mr. Lydney, as quietly as though he had said a 
thousand pence. 

“A thousand pounds!” echoed the inspector, startled at the muni- 
ficence of the amount. ‘The box must be valuable, sir, and you rich, 
to offer that.” 

“The box, to its owner, is valuable. As to the money, it would be 
paid from his pockets, not from mine.” 

“A tithe of the money would fetch back a score of such boxes, 
whatever their contents, from the minor sort of base characters we 
have about here, whose business chiefly consists of poaching and 
smuggling.” . 

“And,” pursued Mr. Lydney, “as you have remarked upon my 
being unknown, I may as well mention that vouchers for the money 
can be deposited with you whenever you please, as a guarantee for the 
good faith of my offer.” 

He turned with the last word, and departed. Mr. Inspector Bent 
gazing after him, and unable just yet to recover from his amaze. 

“T said it looked queer all along,” was his mental comment. “A 
thousand pounds! What on earth can the box have got inside it ?” 


Cuartrrn XXIII. 
A BATTLE ROYAL. 


Mr. Lypyey walked away with a slow step, his brain working. The 
assurance of the police that his box was not in Dane Castle upset his 
previous conclusions ; and he began to think he had misjudged Lord 
Dane, and to fall into the theory of the inspector, as the only feasible 
probability remaining—that the box had been abstracted on its way to 
the Castle. If so, there was one person who must undoubtedly have 
witnessed the theft—and that was Shad. 

Somewhat impulsive in what he did, and very anxious, William 
Lydney determined to seek Shad on the instant, and question him 
again. Mr. Shad was perhaps keeping the secret, but a glance too 
cunning, or a-word too sharp, might betray the fact. He was not 
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quite sure which road would best conduct him to the hut inhabited by 
Granny Bean; he had a general impression that it lay on the outer 
border of the wood, and concluded it must be down somewhere by 
Wilfred Lester's. So he marched along, swiftly now, in the starlight 
of the summer’s evening, until he came to Wilfred’s cottage. 

“T believe now I ought to have gone on by Miss Bordillion’s, and 
taken the further turning,” he soliloquised, halting in his course. 
“Suppose I ask Lester ?” 

Opening the gate, he stepped ‘into the little porch, where something 
occurred that startled him considerably. The door opened stealthily, 
and he was pounced upon by a tall female, and pulled towards the 
dark passage. It was no other than Sally. She held him in a tight 
grip, and spoke in a covert whisper. 

“Thanks be to goodness that you've not gone yet! Now it’s of no 
use your being angry and struggling to get off! I have had you in 
my arms when you were a baby, Mr. Wilfred, and I know what's 
right and what’s wrong. Ive heard a whisper that the keepers are 
going on the watch to-night, and there'll be bloodshed again, as sure as 
death, if the poachers show themselves. You shan’t go then, sir! 
You are killing your wife outright, for she’s beginning to suspect some- 
thing. I’ve just been vowing you are in the kitchen, smoking your pipe 
up the chimbley. Come in, master, and let me bar the door ; come in.” 

“My good woman,” he exclaimed, when he had got free, and found 
breath to speak, “for whom do you take me? Iam Mr. Lydney. Is 
your master at home ?” 

Sally fell against the wall, never speaking. Mr. Lydney repeated 
his question. 

“Tm just a fool and nothing else,” cried she, turning the matter 
off with a laugh. “I’ve been expecting a friend to call to-night, and 
I thought it was him. You must please to forgive me, sir. Master ? 
No, sir, I think he must have gone out. Ive been up in my mis- 
tress’s sick-room, and can’t find him in the house.” 

“Never mind. I merely called to ask some of you to direct me to 
Goody Bean’s. Am I going right for it ?” 

“Yes, sir; straight on. You'll have to keep to the left of that 
triangle field that divides the wood, and you'll come to the place in a 
few minutes—a little low cottage hid in the trees, standing all by 
itself. Sir,” she added, in a sort of jerking tone, “I beg your pardon 
for my mistake, and I hope you'll not think about it, or talk of it.” 

“Not I,” answered Mr. Lydney, with a laugh. ‘“ Make my com- 
pliments to your master.” 

The laugh was a pleasant one, the tone gay, purposely made s0 ; 
nevertheless, the woman’s ominous though unintentional disclosure, 
struck a chill on William Lydney’s heart. It seemed a confirmation 
of the damaging rumours that were being whispered. , 
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A few minutes brought him to a low dwelling, half ‘cottage, 
half hut, on the boarders of the wood, which he had no doubt was 
Goody Bean’s domicile. It was closely shut up, and he might have 
imagined its inmates, Granny and Shad, had retired to rest, but for 
the commotion that was taking place within. Now rose an old 
woman’s voice in shrill shrieks of rage; now Shad’s, in shriller whines. 
Mr. Lydney knocked first on the door, then on the shutters; but 
little chance was there of his being heard while the noise lasted. 

“You wicked young imp!” he heard her say, with a profuse 
sprinkling of worse language, which the reader would not care to 
have transcribed; “to go and rob your granny of her hard-earned 
savings! You'll come to the gallows, you will.” 

“Tt’s not yourn,” returned Shad, his denial interspersed with similar 
embellishments of speech. “The new gen’alman gave it me yester- 
day for telling him about the box, and I'll take my oath to it. Come! 
hand it over.” 

“You vile story-teller! As if any gen’alman would go and give 
you a whole silver sixpence! Now, will you be off? You ought to 
have been on the watch a good half-hour ago.” 

Mr. Shad apparently turned restive. “I won’t go on the watch,” 
said he. “ I won’t stir till I gets my sixpence. I’ve kep’ it in my pocket 
till I gets twopence more, to buy that there grey rabbit off Ned Long.” 

A fresh contest, sounds of blows and shrieks, and a final shout of 
triumph from Shad, which seemed to proclaim him the victor. Mr. 
Lydney gave a thundering peal on the shutters. 

Total silence supervened: the summons had been heard, and evi- 
dently startled the disputants. There ensued some stealthy movements 
inside, and Mr. Lydney thought he heard a door shut. He knocked 
again. 

It brought forth the head of the woman to a window-casement on 
the right. The cottage had two rooms, both on the ground-floor, a 
window in each. She opened the shutters, and thrust her face 
through the aperture, reconnoitering—a red and wrinkled face, sur- 
mounted by a cap in tatters, the result probably of the recent conflict; 
the whole shaking as if she were suffering from palsy. 

“ Have you been committing murder here ?” demanded Mr. Lydney. 

“T was a saying of my prayers out loud, if that’s murder,” returned 
the dame. “ What now? what do you mean ?” 

The bold assertion took away his ready speech for a moment. 
Where was the use of bandying words with such a woman? “IT want 
Shad,” he resumed. 


“Shad! I can’t go for to disturb him from his rest to-night. 
Shad’s abed and asleep.” 


“Why, you audacious old creature!” he could not help exclaiming, 
“T wonder you dare tell so deliberate a falsehood! You and Shad 
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have just been at it, tooth and nail, fighting after a sixpence. Let me 
tell you the sixpence is his, for I gave it him.” 

“Now, did you indeed, sir?” was the bland whining answer, the 
surly tone changing as if by magic. “What a dear, good, generous 
gentleman you must be! You haven’t got another about you, to bestow 
in charity upon a poor, lone, wretched, half-starved widder, have you? 
I'd remember you in my prayers ever after, I would.” 

“Tf I had fifty, I would not give you one; and I don’t imagine 
your prayers will do yourself much good, let alone anybody else. I 
want Shad, I say.” 

“Shad’s abed and asleep, which I'll swear to, and I darden’t break 
into his night’s rest,” was the impudent retort. “A delicate child as 
he is, and the stay and staff o’ my life—if I was to lose him, I should 
die of grief. Come any time in the morning, sir, when his night’s 
rest’s over, and you're welcome. I tucked him up, the darling, an 
hour ago, in his little bed, and a sweet sleep he dropped off into.” 

“Of all the extraordinary characters, I think you must be the 
worst !” exclaimed Mr. Lydney. “ Shad’s no more in bed than I am. 
I heard your conflict, I tell you. These false assertions sound perfectly 
awful from a woman at your time of life.” 

“Strange noises is heard outside this hut at times; folks have said 
so afore,” said the old woman, with a sniff. “ It’s the witches a playing 
in the air, I fancy ; and it’s them you must have heard—unless it was 
me at my prayers.” 

“Will you send out Shad ?” 

“Tm sure I'd obleege you in any ways but that, such a nice gentle- 
man as you seem to be; but I wouldn’t wake up my poor sickly 
gran’child for anything—no, not if you offered me the fifty sixpences.” 

Giving a good-night to Granny Bean more emphatic than polite, 
Mr. Lydney strode away. He must put off seeing Shad until the 
morning. He struck round to the back of the hut, where he believed 
he should find a path that led direct through the wood, which would 
cut off a portion of the way homewards. Curiosity induced him to 
turn and look at the cottage, and there he saw a door ; so Master Shad 
and his reputable granny had ingress and egress by back and by 
front. 

Pursuing the path, which was narrower than he had expected, 
Mr. Lydney sped on with a smart step, buried in thought. It was a 
light night in the open ground, but gloomy where he was. He had got 
half way through the wood, very dense there, when a sound as of one 
pushing through the thick brambles caught his ear. Knowing that 
certain suspicious characters were said to haunt the place, Mr. Lydney 
drew himself just within the trees, and looked out to see who might be 
approaching. 

It was Wilfred Lester. Panting, eager, excited, he came tearing 
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along, at a right angle with Lydney, where no path seemed to be. 
He crossed the path by a bound, penetrated the trees on its opposite 
side, and went pushing on, as though he were making straight for 
home, and clearing a way to get to it. 

Mr. Lydney remained immovable. Not looking after him, for the 
trees prevented that, but wondering what the movement could mean, 
and what Wilfred was about. That he was in excessive agitation was 
apparent, and the words spoken by the servant when she had so uncere- 
moniously made a prisoner of him rose with apprehension to his mind. 
He was, as the saying runs, “ putting that and that together,” and by 
no means liking the look of things, when something else attracted his 
attention. 

Stealing out into the path in the trail left by Wilfred Lester, came 
Mr. Shad, like a young hound scenting its prey. Once in the path, 
he made a dead stoppage, unconscious that any eye or ear was near him. 

“He’s tored home to his house,” soliloquised he aloud, looking at 
the direction in which Wilfred Lester had disappeared. “No good to 
track him further to-night. Ill go and tell her.” 

Mr. Lydney had stretched out his hand to lay it on the boy, but a 
second impulse prompted him to hesitate. Far better follow this 
erratic gentleman, and discover, if possible, what treason was being 
hatched. That some plot was agate against Wilfred Lester, that he 
was being watched for his own destruction, Mr. Lydney felt con- 
vinced. He also felt pretty nearly convinced of another thing—that 
Wilfred was hatching enough mischief of his own accord against 
himself. 

Shad flew along the path in the opposite direction to Granny Bean’s, 
and when at the end of the wood, near to Squire Lester’s, struck amidst 
the trees to the right. Mr. Lydney followed. Agile and slender, he 
could penetrate the trees as well as Shad; and when Shad stopped, he 
stopped. 

Shad was in his favourite attitude: twined just like a snake round 
the thin stem of an outer tree skirting the road. Mr. Lydney halted 
sufficiently near to see and hear. He wondered who the “ her” was to 
whom Shad was bound. Having had experience by this time of the 
insatiable nature of Madame Ravensbird’s curiosity, and of her large 
amount of information on all subjects, a half suspicion crossed his 
mind that she might be the audience expected by Shad. Not so, 
however. 

In answer to a soft whistle of Shad’s, a female emerged from a low 
gate on the opposite side of the road, which gate led direct to the back 
entrance of Squire Lester’s house. She crossed the road with a stealthy 
and shambling gait, not unlike Shad’s own, pushed within the trees, 
and stood with Shad in a small clear space amidst them. Mr. Lydney 
recognised her for the upper servant at the Hall—Tifile. 
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“ Well?” began she, rather sharply. 

“He's a gone right off home,” said Shad, in answer. ‘ When I got 
up to ’em, they was having hot words—him, and Beecher, and Drake, 
and another, which I think were Ben Nicholson. Lester was a blowing 
of ’em up for wanting to go right off where the keepers would be, 
which might cause blood to be spilt, he said; and they got in a passion 
one and t’other, and Lester he swore he’d have nothing to do with 
‘em, and went off back again. I say, Mrs. Tiffle, where’ll be the pull 
o my dodging him, if he takes to shirking ?” 

“How did they ferret out where the keepers would be?” asked 
Tiffle, who had listened in silence. 

“Can't tell,” answered Shad. “I only got up at the tail o’ their 
confab. I didn’t hear nothing of what they’d been saying afore.” 

“Then you were late; and a wicked, inattentive, good-for-nothing 
little villain.” 

“Yes, I were late, and it were granny’s fault,” boldly announced 
Shad. “She set on me and a’most killed me. You should be hid in 
the oven some day, and see her in her tantrums; you'd not believe it 
was anything but Old Nick’s mother let loose. Look here! here’s 
where she bited me, and here’s where she kicked at me, and here’s 
where she scratted me, and clutches of my hair she tored out by 
han’fuls.” 

Shad exhibited various damaged spots about his face and arms, and 
let fall a shower of piteous tears. ‘Tifile became remarkably demon- 
strative in her sympathy, clasping Shad to her with tenderness, and 
kissing the places with her own lips. It caused Mr. Lydney’s eyes to 
open—in more senses than one. 

“My poor boy! Granny’s a regular hyenia when she’s put up. 
Til be even with her. What did she do it for ?” 

“She have got the nastiest, slyest ways,” returned Shad, who 
appeared not to relish the embrace in an equal degree with Tifile, 
and wriggled himself from it as soon as he possibly could. “She 
dives into my pockets, she do, and to-night she found a sixpence in 
‘em, and she set on and swored it were hern, and said I'd robbed her 
on't, and she grabbed it from me, and—my! wasn’t there a shindy! 
and such a row came to the shutters amid it. I got it again, though,” 
concluded ‘Shad, with glee, as he took out the bright sixpence and 
exhibited it to Tiffle. ‘ Why, she haven’t got a sixpence to grab!” 

Tiffle did not look at it with equanimity. She came to the con- 
clusion that somebody had been robbed of it, if not Granny Bean, and 
her affectionate mood changed into wrath. 

“You little divil, you! If you begin to grab money now, you'll 
end your days a working in gangs and irons. Now, you just tell me 
where you stole that.” 

“Tf ever I see the like! You're as bad as granny,” whinel the 
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boy. “I might as well be a mad dog, and roped up at once! That 
there sixpence was gaye me by a gen’alman; gived out and out.” 

“ Gave for what ?” sharply responded Tiffle. 

“For telling about his box. It’s that tall spark what’s stopping 
at the Sailors’ Rest. He asked me did I see the things took up to 
the Castle gates, and I said I see em; and then he said if Td tell 
him the truth, and no lie, whether the box went into the Castle or 
not, I should get a sixpence; and I did tell him, and he give 
it me.” 

“ Did you see the box taken in ?” quickly asked Tiffle. 

* What should ail me?” responded Shad. “I were stood there 
watching.” 

“ And it was taken right in ?” 

“Tt was took right in,” answered Shad, his eyes glistening; “as 
right in as ever anything was took into that Castle yet. Them two 
miller’s chaps carried_of it, like they did ’tother lots; and that big 
Mr. Bruff might have see’d ’em if he’d looked, only he was talking to 
a lady what passed.” 

“ That young fellow’s name’s Lydney, Shad; and . 

*‘ T know,” interrupted Shad, with a careless emphasis that seemed 
to carry with it an assurance there were few things he did not 
know. 

“ Well, I want you to keep your eyes on that Lydney,” proceeded 
Tiffle. “Look after him just as keen as you are looking after Will 
Lester. He looks like a gentleman, but he might be one of them 
gentlemen that come to places after watches, and chains, and rings ; 
and I heard my Lord Dane drop a doubt of him. You find out what 
you can. I’ve got my reasons. And just you note down in your 
head whenever you see him with Miss Lester.” 

Mr. Lydney, from his hiding-place, felt infinitely indebted to her. 

“T’ve see’d him often with her,” returned Shad. “I see’d him 
with her this evening. They went right up to the Hall together. 
He have took to come to the wood, too, he have, that Lydney! 
And, I say, Mrs. Tiffle, Miss Lester went to her brother’s place this 
evening.” 

“Yes, she did,” said Tiffle, acrimoniously. ‘“ But now there’s 
no more to be done to-night, Shad, and you cut home as quiet as you 
can, and get to bed.” 

“ And if granny sets on me again ?” whined Shad. 

“ Leave granny to me; I'll see to her.” 

Shad turned into the wood; Tiffle looked cautiously out on either 
side, and then whisked across the road. She had barely gained the 
gate leading to Mr. Lester’s premises, when my Lord Dane appeared 
from the direction of Miss Bordillion’s. He was probably coming 
from the railway station. The line of rail had now been extended 
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on to Danesheld (and perhaps this has been mentioned already, but 
I forget), its station being beyond Miss Bordillion’s, and this was the 
nearest way to it from the Castle. Tiffle waited at the gate when she 
saw who it was. 

“Ts it you, Tiffle ?” cried his lordship, gaily. “ Enjoying a ramble 
by starlight ?” 

“Oh, my lord, you are pleased to joke,” simpered Tiffle. “My 
days for starlighted rambles are over. I leave ’em for the young now, 
my lord; I’ve had my turn. This evening that ever was, I see Miss 
Lester walking cosy in the starlight—leastways, the evening star 
was out—and I thought how romintic it was; putting me in mind 
of my own sentimintal days, my lord. That gentleman was with her 
that the wreck cast up.” 

Had it been daylight instead of starlight, Tiffle would scarcely have 
presumed to fix her eyes so keenly upon my Lord Dane. Of all the 
cunning women, she wore the palm, and she knew she was throwing 
out a shaft that would tell. 

“Wrecks cast up rogues as well as gentlemen,” observed his lord- 
ship, in a tone of stern. displeasure. “An American, whom nobody 
knows, is scarcely one to be walking by starlight with Miss Lester. 
Good night, Tiffle.” 

Every word could be heard by William Lydney in his retreat, from 
which he had not yet been able to get away. The road was very 
narrow ; in fact, it was more of a lane than a road; and the tones 
came over it with perfect distinctness in the still night. 

Lord Dane walked on, and Tiffle disappeared from view. But 
Mr. Lydney felt by no means sure she was not on the watch still, 
and therefore he did not choose to step out into the road and show 
himself. He penetrated further into the wood to gain a cross path 
that would bring him out at the back of the town. His rambles with 
Wilfred Lester, who seemed to prefer the wood for exercise to the 
open country, had rendered him tolerably familiar with it. 

This appeared to be a night prolific for Mr. Lydney in adventures 
and encounters. As he was pursuing his way, he came in sudden 
contact with a man dragging himself covertly and noiselessly through 
the trees—a youngish man, so far as could be distinguished, who 
appeared alarmingly startled at the encounter, and levelled his gun. 

“ Halloa, my man! what’s that for?” demanded Mr. Lydney, 
speaking with equanimity, and showing neither fear nor hurry. 
“ Have the goodness to drop that.” 

“Tf you don’t say who you ‘are, and what you are doing here, I'll 
shoot you,” was the reply. 

“T feel infinitely obliged to you. Have you any more right to be 
in the wood than I have? I should be glad to know.” 

Mr. Lydney spoke with courtesy; and the man could not fail to 
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remark that his voice was that of a gentleman. He had no doubt 
feared a keeper. 

“You were posted there to watch me?” he exclaimed. 

“Nay,” said Mr. Lydney; “I may with equal reason reverse the 
accusation, and say you were watching me. I don’t know who you 
are ; I never saw you in my life that I know of. Why should I watch 
you? You must have escaped from a lunatic asylum.” 

The man let fall his gun. He had been peering at Mr. Lydney as 
well as the obscurity allowed him, and made out that he was not a foe. 

“Task your pardon for my haste,” he said ; “I thought you were 
somebody else. The fact is, none but suspicious characters are ever 
prowling in the wood so late as this, unless it’s those confounded 
keepers, who are ever ready to swear an innocent man’s life away.” 

Mr. Lydney laughed—a kindly laugh. He had no objection to a 
spice of adventure—was just of the age and temperament to relish it. 

“ Are you aware of the self-insinuation those words imply ? Nobody 
but suspicious characters ? Meaning, I conclude, poachers.” 

“ And keepers too,” growled the man. 


“Very good. Iam neither the one nor the other. If you choose 
to beat about this wood from January to December, a gun in one hand 
and snare-nets in the other, you are welcome, for all the business it is 
of mine. Were they my preserves, it would be a different matter.” 

“You won’t go and say to-morrow that you dropped upon me here 


with a gun ?” 

“T should be clever to say it, seeing I know you neither by sight 
nor name. But if you prefer a specific promise, you may take it. 
Life is short enough, my man; better pass it in kindliness than in 
doing gratuitous injuries.” 

The poacher liked the tones, liked the words; and that rather 
hardened part within him which did duty for a heart, went out at 
once to the speaker in a manner he would have been puzzled to 
account for. 

“T think, sir, you are the gentleman stopping at the Sailors’ Rest, 
whose box is missing? I nearly got into trouble over that box 
yesterday.” 

“How was that?” 
awakened. 

“T happened to be passing the Castle on my way home as the cart 
was unloading, and I halted a few minutes and looked on. Those 
keen police got to know of it, and I'll be hanged if they didn’t have 
me up to the station? Whether they thought I had marched the box 
off, or had seen anybody else walk it off, I don’t know. I laughed at 
them. Young Shad and two or three more urchins could testify that 
I didn’t go near enough to touch anything on the cart.” 

“You must have heard the box described. Did you see it ?” 


inquired Mr. Lydney, his interest suddenly 
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“T did not see it, sir, to my recollection. But if, as I hear, it was 
underneath the rest of the things, I was not likely to. I stopped but 
a few minutes, and they had only then begun to unload.” 

“You cannot guess where it is gone, or who took it, I suppose ?” 
resumed Mr. Lydney. 

“No, I can’t; I have not thought much about it. That Shad’s as 
ready-fingered as a magpie, but they say it was too heavy for him to 
lift.” 

“T would give a good reward if it were restored to me untampered 
with.” 

“Would you, though?” quickly rejoined the poacher, as if the 
sound were music to his ears. 

“ Fifty guineas.” 

“Fifty guineas!” uttered the man, as much astonished as the 
inspector had been that evening at mention of the thousand pounds. 

“Fifty guineas, and no questions asked, provided it be restored to 
me before to-morrow night. After that, a different offer may be 
made, and questions asked—pretty sharp ones.” 

“By jingo! that’s worth looking after,” exclaimed the man. “I 
know a fellow or two who have done a little in the fingering line, sir, 
and T’l1—I’ll be on to them. If I can hear of the box, you shall have 
it on those terms. Honour bright, though ?” 

“Honour bright, on the word of a gentleman. The fifty guineas 
shall be paid, and no inquiries made. I fancy you may perhaps hear 
of it among your friends.” 

Little cared Mr. Ben Beecher junior—for it was no other—for the 
last delicate insinuation. A golden vision had been opened to him, 
and in that he was absorbed. 

But the two, so strangely met, were not to part without being 
observed. Ben Beecher offered to show Mr. Lydney a short cut out 
of the wood that would bring him nearer the Sailors’ Rest than the 
egress he had been making for. The outlet gained, Ben Beecher was 
stealing back into the wood again, when Mr. Lydney stopped him for a 
parting word. 

“You will not fail me ?” 

“T’ll not fail, if the box is to be had. But look here, sir,” added 
the man after a minute’s thought, “couldn’t you meet me here in the 
wood? I'd not care to be seen going after you to the Sailors’ Rest.” 

Now, it happened at this critical juncture that no less an individual 
should be passing than my Lord Dane. Cattley’s cottage lay in this 
direction, the gamekeeper who had been injured—he was progressing 
but slowly, and Lord Dane, in his affability, had turned out of his 
way on leaving Tiffle to make a personal inquiry after the man. He 
stayed a few minutes with him, and was walking briskly back, on his 
way home, when the sound of voices caught his ear. 
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Recognising the one for Mr. Ben Beecher’s, Lord Dane’s thoughts 
naturally flew to the poachers, who were giving him at that time a 
great deal of trouble. Following the moment's impulse, he stepped 
aside amidst the trees as noiselessly as Mr. Beecher himself could have 
done, and gazed through at the speakers. Yes, sure enough, there 
was Mr. Ben Beecher, gun in hand; the other one Lord Dane could 
not see, but felt convinced it was either Drake or Ben Nicholson—the 
latter, he thought, by the height. He hushed his breath, for this one 
was beginning to speak. 

“Why so?” was the short question asked of Beecher. And Lord 
Dane seemed to have a confused remembrance of the voice; and it was 
not Nicholson’s. 

“ Well, for reasons,” answered Beecher. “Td rather you were not 
seen openly working with me in this, sir, if you can understand me.” 

“T dare say you wouldn’t, Mr. Beecher !” mentally apostrophised my 
Lord Dane from his hiding-place. 

“Tl be at the fairy circle in the wood—the spot we passed two or 
three minutes ago—at eight o'clock to-morrow night, if that will 
do,” continued Beecher. 

“Very well,” replied the voice that was puzzling Lord Dane. 
“Tl meet you there at that hour.” 

“ All right—all right,” mentally repeated Lord Dane. “Tl be 
down upon you, my gentlemen, to-morrow night. Whose 7s that 
voice? I’ve heard it somewhere.” 

Stretching his neck up, he prepared to take a good view, for he to 
whom the voice belonged was coming forth. And the view nearly 
drove Lord Dane backwards. | 

Lydney! 

His lordship rubbed his eyes to make sure he was awake. That 
this interview and the one appointed’ for to-morrow night could have 
reference to anything but poaching purposes never entered his imagi- 
nation. He was very excessively astonished, and came to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. William Lydney was even a lower and a more disrepu- 
table character than he had doubted him of being. 

“Tl lay any money he stole the box originally | !” cried his lord- 
ship. ‘‘ Perhaps ran away with it from America.” 

Mr. Lydney was already out of sight, making the best of his way 
to the Sailors’ Rest. He went straight into Sophie’s private parlour, 
as he frequently did. Madame Sophie was just finishing her supper 
of bread and salad, with some thin claret wine. She wore a coquettish 
cap of lace and scarlet ribbons, and a black silk perfectly-fitting gown, 
with narrow bands of Trish linen, by way of collar and cuffs. 

Mr. Lydney sat down and began gossiping—or it may be more 
correct to say, that he said a word or two to set her off, and she 
gossiped. Insensibly he continued to lead her to the subject of the 
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Beechers—in particular, to young Mr. Ben. Mrs. Ravensbird tossed 
her head. 

“A nice lot, those Beechers! The old father was nothing but a 
smuggler; and the son’s a poacher. A very nice lot they are, 
sir !” 

“ He’s quite a young man, is he not, the son ?” 

“Not much over twenty. Old Beecher did not marry till he was 
getting in years.” 

Rather superior for what he is, I fancy, that young Beecher ?” 

“ He might have been,” returned Sophie, with a considerable amount 
of scorn, meant for Mr. Beecher, junior. “ His mother was a very 
respectable woman indeed, sir, with a life income; old Beecher 
married, her at a distance, and it’s thought he deceived her as to his 
position and means. As long as she lived, the boy was well taken 
care of—sent to school, and all that; but he has gone all wrong since 
she died, and idles his time away shamefully.” 

Ah! this explanation accounted for what had rather surprised 
William Lydney — the superiority in Ben Beecher’s accent and 
manner, as compared with his condition in life. 


CuHarTteR XXIV. 
A DISCLOSURE TO WILFRED LESTER. 


Prercuep on the arm of the sofa in his little sitting-room, the sun 
shining brightly on him and his employment—that of making artificial 
flies for fishing—was Wilfred Lester. It was the morning following 
the night mentioned in the last chapter, and Mr. Wilfred was giving 
his thoughts to sundry events of that night a great deal faster than he 
was to his flies. 

Had he been more observant, he might have seen that something 
was troubling his wife in an unusual degree. She sat on the sofa, 
partially reclining on it, her head leaning on the opposite arm to 
where Wilfred was sitting. A fair fragile girl she looked —her 
features painfully delicate, her blue eyes unnaturally bright, her light 
hair taking a tinge of goldin the sunlight. She wore a white wrapper, 
or dressing-gown, which made her appear still more of an invalid. 
Glancing at her husband once or twice, as though she wished to say 
something and could not, she at length burst forth with a courage 
born of desperation, her voice timid, the words trembling on her 
tongue : 

“Where did you go last night, Willy ?” 

Mr. Wilfred Lester took a momentary and rapid glance at the 
speaker. Something in the tone of the question rather startled his 
conscience, 

“Where did I go last night? Nowhere in particular, that I 
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remember. Bother take the catgut! I was out and about, talking 
to one, talking to another.” 

“So you always say. Wilfred” (and the girl’s tone dropped to 
one of dread, and she seemed to shiver as she spoke), “ you had that 

out.” 

“Ay. Its lock has a trick of catching, and I meant to show it to 
the smith ; but the shop was shut,” replied Mr. Wilfred, beginning to 
whistle the bars of a gay and popular song. 

Perhaps the greatest misfortune that had as yet fallen upon Edith 
Lester, was the having been an involuntary hearer of a certain con- 
versation a few days back. Sally, ironing on the board before the 
open kitchen window, had been accosted by some passer-by, and Edith 
had listened to words (or, rather, to questions) regarding her husband 
that turned her sick and faint. “ Was it true that he had joined the 
poachers? was it true that he had been in the recent attack what had 
nearly killed Cattley? was it true that he went regularly out at 
night ? Ifso, he'd get taken up and transported, as sure as crabs was 
crabs, and apples was apples !” 

Words bad enough in themselves for a poor young wife’s ears, but 
which were rendered all the more forcible from the vehement denial of 
the servant. Over-zeal has the faculty of destroying itself; and Sally 
entered on a defence that was untruthful. She protested, in the 
most unblushing manner, that her master never was abroad after sun- 
set—as how could he be, when he sat reading to his poor sick lady till 
bed-time, and then retired to rest with her? Granny Bean could not 
have done it more audaciously. 

The untruthful assertion, suspicious enough in itself—for it was 
after sunset that Wilfred usually went out, and sometimes stayed out 
for hours—was rendered more ominous by the accent of concealed fear 
in Sally’s tones, all too apparent to Edith Lester. An awful dread 
took possession of her; and though, when she ventured to ask a timid 
question of Sally, that worthy domestic denied the conversation in 
toto, and declared her mistress must have heard it in a dream, the 
misery had been sown. 

“Why do you choose the night for going out, Willy ?” 

“Oh, just to stretch my legs,” he answered, breaking off his song 

to speak, and resuming it again. 
. Far better, perhaps, that he had treated it differently : this assump- 
tion of careless unconcern defeated its aim. Edith Lester had good 
sound sense, but she also possessed one of those vivid imaginations that 
are peculiarly subject to be acted upon by terror. She flung back her 
hair with a cry, she rose from the sofa in a panic that over-mastered 
her, and caught hold of her husband. Wilfred dropped his whistling 
and his flies together. 

“Why, Edith, what has come to you ?” 
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“Oh, Willy, tell me the truth! Were you with the poachers when 
they attacked Cattley ?” 

“Most certainly not,” was the emphatic answer; and he seemed 
in earnest enough now. “ You silly girl! What next will you be 
fancying? I would no more join in attacking a keeper than I would 
attack you.” 

“ Do—you—ever—join in taking the game wholesale ?” she asked, 
unable to bring out her words smoothly between her weakness and 
agitation. 

He burst into a laugh. 

“Serve Lord Dane right if I did. He has sent me to Coventry 
ever since he came. Serve my father right if I took his, and left not 
a single bird for his table and Lady Adelaide’s. My darling, you just 
reassure that poor, little, fluttering heart. I'll take care of myself and 
of you.” 

“ Willy, if anything happened to you, I should die! Is it true ?” 

““No, it is not true,’ he said, very hastily, as if the denial were 
burning his tongue. “For goodness’ sake, get rid of these fancies, 
Edith, or you'll be worse than you are. But for you, I should like to 
get into some desperate escapade; it might shame my father to 
reason. As it is, I shall keep straight for your sake.” 

The emotion had exhausted her feeble strength, and she lay down 
on the sofa, white, sad, and only half-convinced. 

“The very fact of my continuing so hard up, and unable to get you 
proper necessaries, Edith, might prove that I don’t make a fortune 
at poaching.” 

“T have all I want,” she eagerly said, lifting her wan face pleadingly 
to his. ‘Oh, Willy, don’t think of me! I shall grow strong soon. 
It is hard for both of us just now, but if we can only be patient, it will 
grow better—I am sure it will. Only let us endure! Only let us put 
faith in God! People say we could not expect better, and are suffer- 
ing for our disobedience. It may be so, but a pleasant end will come 
to it, Willy.” 

That an end would come, and not very long first, he knew ; whether 
it would be a pleasant one, was not so certain. He went on with his 
fly-making, his manner gay, his heart aching for his wife’s sake, his 
spirit terribly rebellious against his father and Lady Adelaide. Pre- 
sently, in the midst of a light song, he put down his working materials, 
and went into the kitchen for something he wanted. The servant sat 
at the table, shelling some broad beans. 

“* Where’s the gum-bottle, Sally ?” 

“Up there,” answered Sally, rather unceremoniously, indicating a 
shelf of the dresser. “ But there’s no gum in it, sir.” 

He took down the bottle, saw with a rueful look that it was as she 
said, and put it back again. Sally pointed to the beans. 
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*T don’t know what’s to be done for my mistress to-day. She can’t 
eat these.” 

“ There’s a partridge in the house,” answered Wilfred. 

“‘ Well, master, the truth is, she can’t eat partridge any longer. She 
has managed to swallow a bit lately, but she’s one of them, and ’'m 
‘ another, whose tastes turn at game. When folks are sick, too, their 
likes and dislikes are stronger ; and you know, master, that for the last 
month there’s been nothing but game. I have tried the partridges 
every way to tempt her: I’ve roasted ’em, I’ve boiled ’em, I’ve fricasseed 
’em, I’ve fried em, and one day I chopped ’em up, and made ’em into 
balls; but it didn’t do. It was partridge, and that was enough. She 
makes a show of eating a bit before you ; but her stomach heaves right 
again ’em now, and she can’t pretend any longer.” 

Wilfred Lester stood by the table, gloomy and perplexed. He knew 
no way whatever of procuring anything else for Edith; all credit was 
gone. If a mutton chop would have saved her life, he must pay the 
butcher for it before it was sent home. 

**Can’t you do up some eggs for to-day ?” he asked. 

“T could if I had em. Eggs are no more to be had than anything 
else, without money. And there’s another thing, master, staring us in 
the face: the coals are almost out.” 

Can you imagine how bitter were his feelings as he stood there, 
knowing that he was powerless to answer these appeals? He turned 
back into the parlour again, and took up his flies, glancing at Edith. 
Her eyes were closed now, as if she would sleep, and the lashes lay on 
her wan cheek. 

All in a minute, a sudden commotion arose in the kitchen. Wilfred 
had left the intervening doors unclosed, and the sounds penetrated to 
the quiet parlour as clearly as though uttered within it. Sally’s voice 
was heard in loud, angry dispute. Wilfred turned his head, and 
Edith’s ears and eyes opened. 

“Then I say he’s not in, and he won’t be in to-day—that’s more. 
So just you walk out, please.” 

“T say he is in,” responded a man’s gruff voice. “I sce him with 
my own eyes through that there kitchen winder, and here I shall stop 
till I can speak to him. I’ve got a private message, which I can’t 
give to you.” 

Wilfred Lester did not recognise the voice, but the intimation 
“ private message” struck on his ear. Private messages, not at all 
expedient to entrust to other people, especially to Sally, came to him 
once in a way. Never a thought of treachery entering his head, 
he threw down his flies, and gained the kitchen with a couple of 
strides. There stood Sally, armed with the tongs, which she pre- 
sented at the stranger in a menacing manner to bar his further 
progress. The man quietly put a paper into Mr. Lester’s hand, 
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and went out with a laugh. Sally flung the tongs back on the hearth 
in a passion. 

“Now, why couldn’t you keep out of sight?” she exclaimed, in 
wrath. “Where’s the use of me telling a hundred lies in a day for 
you—and I hope Heaven will forgive me—if you are to upset em in 
this way ? I know what it is. As long as he didn’t get to serve it ; you 
were safe.” 

“He’d have got to serve it to-morrow if he hadn’t to-day,” 
answered Wilfred, opening the document. “Don’t make a fuss.” 

“No, he needn’t,” retorted Sally. “You might have dodged 
My goodness, missis! what’s the matter ?” 

idith had come into the kitchen, shaking like a leaf, the image of 
ghastly terror. She caught hold of her husband in an excess of 
hysterical emotion. 

“What is it all? What paper is it? Show it me. Oh, Wilfred, 
show it me!” 

“My dear, don’t agitate yourself for nothing,” he mistakenly 
answered, as he crumpled the paper in his hand. “It’s nothing but 
a bill.” 

Sally gave a snatch at the paper; Wilfred would not let it go, and 
there was actually a tussle for its possession, in which the paper got 
torn, and Sally conquered. She was rather in the habit of domineering 
over the two in her superior age and wisdom. 

“There, ma’am; now you can see that it’s nothing but a demand 
for money,” cried Sally, laying it open before her mistress. “Couldn't 
you just read that her fears were of something worse, sir?” she added, 
in an under-tone of reproach, to her master. 

And the woman was right: her perceptive faculties were keen, her 
sense was strong. Edith Lester was connecting this visitor with the 
wild rumours afloat of the night-work ; terrific visions arose of hand- 
cuffs, a prison, a criminal trial, perhaps death. 

But what with one thing and another, Sally grew alarmed, and she 
went out that day, and laid all her trouble and fear before her late 
mistress, Miss Bordillion. Wilfred Lester, in his pity for his poor 
young wife, in his resentment against the world, was growing more 
reckless, and unless substantial help came for Edith, Sally’s opinion 
was that he’d be caught at something desperate. 

“TI can’t take the responsibility of concealing these things any 
longer, ma’am,” she said; “and it isn’t right I should.” 

“But what is to be done, Sally?” was Miss Bordillion’s piteous 
answer. 

“Well, ma’am, it seems to me that if Squire Lester won't give 
some help, he should be made do it.” 

“Made!” echoed Miss Bordillion, as Sally left her. 
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She sat on, after the woman’s departure, in sad deliberation, endea- 
vouring to find out where her duty lay. 

She was aware of a fact which, if disclosed, might bring large help 
to Wilfred ; but in disclosing it, she would be acting directly against 
Mr. Lester, and be also guilty of an interference that under most cir- 
cumstances would be unjustifiable. But now—but now Miss Bordillion 
not only weighed the whole according to her own poor judgment, but 
prayed to be directed to the right. In an hour’s time, she despatched 
a note asking Wilfred to come to her. 

“T have surprised you, no doubt, by sending for you to my house, 
Wilfred,” she said, when he entered it, for the first time since his 
marriage, and she drew a chair for him near to her; “but not more 
than I shall surprise you by what I am about to say. You know how 
very much I esteem Mr. Lester,” she proceeded, the delicate pink 
rising in her cheeks. ‘“ How unwilling I have been throughout this 
business to say a word that could reflect on his judgment or on Lady 
Adelaide’s . 

“Margaret, excuse me, but I'd rather not discuss Lady Adelaide. I 
might not keep my temper,” interposed Wilfred. “It was a dark day 
for me and Maria when my father married her.” 

Margaret thought within her that it had not been a particularly 
bright day for somebody else. She resumed: “ Did you ever know 
that there was a sum of money given you by Mrs. Hesketh, to be paid 
to you when you came of age ?” 

“No; I think not.” 

“T am not speaking of a trifle that was left to you in her will, and 
which only devolves to you on the demise of Mr. Lester; I speak of a 
sum of twelve hundred pounds. Mrs. Hesketh was your godmother, 
as you know; and the day you were christened, she brought with her a 
deed, which she flung—I remember it well—into Katherine’s lap—I 
should have said your mother’s lap, Wilfred. It was a deed of gift of 
twelve hundred pounds. The money was at once paid over to 
Mr. Lester, and he holds it still. The deed stated that it was to be 
paid to you absolutely the day you were of age, your mother receiving 
the interest towards the cost of your maintenance.” 

Wilfred’s dark-blue eyes lighted up with a fire not recently seen 
there. “And where is the deed? Where’s the money? Who has 
got it?” he reiterated. 

“Mr. Lester has the deed. I spoke to him about the money 
a short while ago, when things were getting bad with you and Edith. 
His answer to me was, that the money had been paid to you in 
the shape of an allowance; that, finding himself unable to fur- 
nish you with funds from his own resources, he had used this 
money of yours for the purpose. Now, I think Mr. Lester could 
not do this. So far as I believe, he was bound to pay that sum of 
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money over to you when you came of age, with all due legal formality. 
If so, it is due to you still; and you might, I think, claim it without 
further delay.” 

Wilfred rose up. ‘ What ashame!” he uttered. 

“Listen, Wilfred. Mr. Lester may have been legally justified in 
paying it to you, as he says. In any case, I feel sure he could no 
more pay you the whole sum than I could pay it. My advice to you 
would be to go to him in a friendly spirit, and ask what he will or 
can do. If he gave you a hundred pounds to begin with, it would be 
something.” 

A hundred pounds! A hundred pounds would be as a very golden 
mine to poor reduced Wilfred. In his glad impulse, he was darting 
away then, but Margaret laid her calm hand on his and made him sit 
down again until he should more fully understand the case, and had 
discussed with her his precise line of conduct. Above all, she begged 
of him not to quarrel with his father. 

That same afternoon, Wilfred went to Danesheld Hall, and presented 
himself before his father in the study. Civilly and respectfully he 
requested a few minutes’ audience, and Mr. Lester was surprised into 
making no resistance to the petition. Wilfred sat down and entered 
on his business, temperately stating what had come to his knowledge— 
that there was a sum of money, twelve hundred pounds, belonging to 
him, now lying in his father’s hands—but not stating whence he 
derived the information. 

If Mr. Lester was taken to, he did not show it. He was perfectly 
cool, answering, with matter-of-fact equanimity, that Wilfred had 
received the money. 

“T think not, sir,” said Wilfred. “This money requires to be paid 
over to me formally, and you know that nothing of the sort has been 
done. You have never as much as mentioned to me that you 
held it.” 

“Miss Bordillion has been giving you this information, I see,’ 
observed Mr. Lester. “The money was paid to you in the shape of 
an allowance yearly, and you got out of it, which of course was your 
own affair.” 

“But the money could not be so paid to me,” persisted Wilfred. 
“The deed of gift, as I understand, was so worded that it could 
not be.” 

“You are mistaken, Wilfred.” 

“Have you the deed ?” 

“Thave. It is there.” 

Mr. Lester pointed to a small iron safe, which had stood in the 
corner of his study as long as Wilfred could remember. 

“ Will you allow me to read it, sir?” 

“Certainly not. To what end? You can believe my word. After 
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I had paid over the money to you as an allowance, a doubt arose 
to myself whether what I had done was legal, or whether I was not 
still responsible for the sum. Upon that, I submitted the deed to 
counsel.” 

“ Well ?” cried Wilfred, for Mr. Lester had stopped. 

“Well, the opinion returned to me was, that the deed was not so 
clearly worded as it ought to have been, and therefore the interpreta- 
tion I had put upon it (that of paying over the money in a somewhat 


different manner from what it appeared on the whole to enjoin) would 
hold good.” 


There was a pause. 

“ You must let me sce the deed, sir.” 

“T shall not let you see it,” said Mr. Lester. “To what end, I 
ask ?” 

“That I may be myself convinced that there’s nothing coming 
to me.” 

“You may let my word convince you of it, for it is the truth.” 

And Wilfred Lester knew by the hard, set countenance, the firm 
tone, that further pressure on this point would be hopeless. Never, 
with his father’s consent, would he get a sight of the deed. And the 
colloquy went on to hasty words: but Wilfred calmed down. 

“TI did not come, wishing to inconvenience you, sir. I should not 
think of asking for the whole sum at once,” he resumed, really wishing 
to be friendly and to conciliate his father. “If you would only let 
me have a hundred pounds of it now, I should be satisfied.” 

Mr. Lester quite laughed, and Wilfred, with some agitation, entered 
on his troubles, and craved some help as a favour, if not as a right. 
He showed his father the writ; he spoke of his wife’s absolute neces- 
sities. 

“You must be aware that you have brought all this upon your- 
selves. What else could you expect would come of a marriage like 
yours ?” 

“You make a show of punishing me for my marriage, but I don’t 
suppose you blame me so much in your heart,” said Wilfred, boldly. 
“Father, from my soul I believe you would have done the same in the 
same circumstances. I believe you would have sanctioned it yourself 
but for Lady Adelaide. She has always been my enemy ; she has 
stood between us ever since she entered the houss.” 

“That’s enough,” said Mr. Lester. 

Wilfred rose. His lips were quivering, his dark-blue eyes went out 
with a strangely-beseeching yearning to his father’s. 

“Give me only a little help, father! This poor ten pounds for which 
I am about to be sued. I ask it for poor Edith’s sake.” 

There was—or Wilfred fancied it—a shade of pity in Mr. Lester’s 
countenance. It might have gone on to help—it might; but at that 
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moment, Lady Adelaide entered the room, her air and contenance 
bitterly imperious. She picked up her gown with a scornful gesture 
as she passed Wilfred to stand before her husband. 

“They told me your son was here, but I did not at first believe it. 
Can you allow his presence here, Mr. Lester? and thus make light of 
filial rebellion in the sight of my children ?” 

“He is not here by my wish, Adelaide. I had already dismissed 
him. There’s the door, sir. Why don’t you go?” he sharply added, 
turning from his wife, for whom he was drawing forward a chair, the 
finished gentleman. 

Wilfred crushed the writ into his pocket, and swung away with an 
ugly word, to tell Margaret of his defeated mission. By the time he 
reached her house, he was in a comfortable fury, and could no more 
have helped giving vent to it than——But he did not try. Mr. 
Lydney was there—Maria was there ; but it was all one to the angry 
man. 

“He means to keep me out of the money altogether, Margaret. He 
wholly refuses me a sight of the deed, though it was in the very room 
at his elbow. I told him my wife was dying of want; I told him I 
was going to the dogs, or something worse. Look here” (dashing 
the writ out of his pocket) ; “I showed him this, and begged him like 
any mendicant to help me over this stile, and save me from prison. 
But no——” 

“Oh, Wilfred! what’s the matter?” came the interruption, wrung 
from Maria in her terror. “ What is that paper ?” 

“Psha!” returned Wilfred, crushing it into his pocket again. 
“Margaret, I do think he’d have helped mea little ; but Lady Adelaide 
came in and stopped it. If there’s justice in Heaven——NMaria, 
what’s ailing you? Don’t pull at me like that.” 

“TI think you want a strait-waistcoat, Wilfred,” put in Miss Bor- 
dillion. “You will frighten me presently, as well as Maria.” 

“He as good as taunted me with my wings being clipped when I 
said something about going to law with him,” continued Wilfred, in his 
passion. “I'll get at that deed if I have to break into the house while 
he’s sleeping; I will. The money’s mine, and he’s afraid of my 
reading it.” 

“Tl not hear this, Wilfred,” interposed Miss Bordillion, with stern 
authority. 

“Very well. I see you are all against me. I may go to the dogs 
my own way.” . 

Snatching up his hat, he went forth from the house in the same 
passion that he had entered it. Margaret Bordillion, regardless 
a she wore neither bonnet nor shawl, ran into the road after 

im. 


Of course the scene had told Mr. Lydney a great deal. Maria, 
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ashamed, puzzled, and terrified, began some apology for its having 
taken place in his presence—a stranger. 

“ A stranger!” he replied, standing before her. “I was in great 
hopes you no longer considered me in that light, Miss Lester.” 

“Tt is true,’ she murmured, “we do not. And yet, when I look 
back, and remember how very short a period, counting by time, it is 
that we have known you, I can only wonder at the fact. We seem to 
be like old friends; but I fear it is very bold of me to say it.” 

His lips parted with a smile, and somehow it brought the colour 
back to Maria’s face. “I wish to be a friend,” he said, his voice 
assuming a low tone of earnest confidence. “I think your brother 
wants one, Miss Lester. May I speak to you on this subject without 
reserve ?” 

Indeed, she required some one to do it, for her heart felt sick and 
faint within her for her brother’s sake. She looked at Mr. Lydney 
by way of answer—a piteous beseeching look, and half her terror 
went out of her. It may have appeared to her that there was help, 
protection, in that fine strong form; it had long appeared to her that 
there was perfect truth in the good, earnest, handsome face. 

“T dread—I scarcely know what it is I dread,” she murmured. 

“You dread that, smarting under privation and unmerited wrong, 
Wilfred may be drawn into escapades not altogether honourable to the 
son and heir of Squire Lester ?” 

The son and heir! Was the last word spoken in mockery? The 
burning tears rushed into Maria’s eyes. 

“Have faith in me,” he impressively said, bending a little as if to 
give an earnest to his words, and taking both her hands in his. ‘All 
that one man can do for another, I will do for your brother. He 
saved my life; I will try and save him from trouble.” 

“T have so loved Wilfred,” she said, in apology for her fast-dropping 
tears; “I have until now so looked up to him: he is four years older 
than I am. Mamma died; papa grew estranged from us; we had 
only each other to care for.” 

“Trust to me, Miss Lester.” 

But she could not get her hands free, and felt rather confused in 
consequence, her words and manner being confused likewise. 

“He is so impetuous, you see; he thinks he is being wronged ; and 
he is painfully anxious about his wife. Oh, Mr. Lydney, if you could 
help him! I should not know how to thank you; I could never repay 
you.” 

A very peculiar smile arose to his lips, a warm light illumined his 
eyes, and a sudden glow thrilled through Maria Lester’s heart. Mr. 
Lydney let the hands go, for Miss Bordillion was coming in. 
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Very likely there may be others in the same difficulty with myself. 
T am never able to quite suit myself with a watering-place. Indeed 
the very name is distasteful to me. It conjures up Brighton and 
Hastings. Such places are pleasant enough for a day, and, for any- 
thing I know, they may be so too to live at for years; but for a month, 
when one has but a month, they are not to beendured. At Brighton, 
for instance, I can never get rid of the fancy that I am in Regent 
Street. Such is its artificiality that I can never quite believe in the 
sea there. I am possessed with the belief that Mr. Beverley or Mr. 
Telbin has something to do with it. It puts me in mind of the sea in 
The Tempest at Her Majesty’s when Sontag was here, and of that in 
A Chain of Events at the Lyceum, and I think it is very well done ; 
and I now and then find myself wondering where the wings are and the 
flies. In fact I want a watering-place that is not a watering-place. 
A place where a bath can be got when wanted, yet where the sea is 
not disfigured by dozens of bathing-machines, like huge snails, crawl- 
ing out into eighteen inches of water: where one can get a boat, yet 
can walk upon the beach without being mobbed by a score of mariners, 
ancient, middle-aged, and modern: where there are no barrel-organs 
and no brass-bands ; if possible, where there are no photographs ; and, 
but this is too much to expect, where there are no visitors. Such a 
place have I sought, and, excepting one place, the name of which is a 
secret, because I hope to go there again and do not want it spoilt, 
sought not only in vain, but even without finding anything at all like 
it. Well, failing this side of the channel, I consulted my Murray; 
my Murray, not one of your present year’s edition, but one I have had 
these ten years, and felt I could rely upon. I reasoned soundly, I 
said, Let me find a village, not at the mouth of a river, but on the 
coast itself, because then the sea-water will be undiluted : a place with- 
out a harbour, because then there will be no shipping, which to the 
water is uncleanness, and to the bathing abomination: a place without 
railway communications, because then there will be fewer visitors ; and 
where there are few visitors the rough edges of its idiosyncrasy may 
not be quite worn away. So reasoning I studied the map. The 
situation of Etretat, about midway between Havre and Fécamp, com- 
mended itself tome. I read what Murray said: That it was a fishing 
village; that it was frequented by artists for the sake of its picturesque 
coast and fantastic rocks. Irubbed my hands. That there was a 
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good and cheap little inn. I said, This will do. That the road 
thither was bad. I said, When does the Southampton boat go ? 

Just a passing word for Trouville, which name facetious etymolo- 
gists say means a hole of a town: where the sandy shore is so flat that 
when the tide is out it is necessary, according to the Journal Amusant, 
to carry refreshments with you on the long journey from your bathing 
cabane to the sea; and according to the same facetious authority, 
where a gentleman having come to visit the sea, and finding that it is 
out, regrets that he cannot see it, and leaves his card for it on its 
return. And for Fécamp, with its abbey, and its jolly old galleried 


inn, the Grand Cerf, just such as one likes to think was the Tabard 
on that 





“ Kighte and twentie day 

Of Aprile that is messagere to Maie.” 
And its deft, neat, kind, shrewd, clever little hostess, most French of 
Frenchwomen. With, on the shore,—a full mile from the old town, 
which is more on the river than the sea, and from which omnibuses 
to the baths run frequently, and, to the inn sojourners, gratuitously, 
at least nominally so,—its enormous bathing etablissement, with a 
dining-room that looks a quarter of a mile long, and with balls and 
concerts and all sorts of amusements. And for Yport, a quaint little 
village, where the streets are as much stairs as streets, nestled in the 
mouth of a narrow and lovely valley, most beautifully wooded. But, 
amari aliquid, its pleasantness marred by a very bad shore for bathing. 
Here, among other things worth notice, is, on the side of a pretty and 
prettily-situated house, a slab, inscribed in large gold letters with 
Suave mari magno, and then space enough left for the remainder 
of the verses making up the sentence. Now, what sort of fellow lives 
here, I wonder. A retired schoolmaster, or what ? 

The village lies about two miles from the highway, and from one 
to the other there is no public conveyance. The road keeps the 
bottom of a narrow valley, the hills on either side covered with 
beautiful copses, orchards, or timber. It makes one of the best of the 
many charming walks the neighbourhood abounds with. And, 
indeed, the high road, all the way from Fécamp to Etretat, between 
which Yport is about midway, is very beautiful, and a ride along it on 
the banquette of the diligence is most enjoyable. And when the 
diligence, with an extra jingle of the bells, and an extra crack of the 
whip, turns the corner of the road on the hill on the side of the valley 
above Etretat, aud comes into view of the bright little town in the 
bottom, with on each side the lofty cliffs worn into strange shapes and 
semblances by the waves—the heights on the right topped with the 
seaman’s tiny chapel, and the calm blue sea stretching its straight 
line across the broken curve between them—the looker-on who 
remembers a prettier spot, remembers a very pretty spot indeed. 
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My poor old Murray’s description of Etretat was right enough at 
the time, no doubt. Now the place is greatly changed, and mainly 
thus: Fifteen or sixteen years ago it had among its few visitors 
Alphonse Karr. When there he became interested in a poor family 
of seafaring people—a father and mother, Jean and Rose Duchemin, 
with sixteen children. They began life poor, and had become poorer. 
M. Karr happened to learn that the mother, a woman evidently of 
considerable natural ability, had written a sort of history of her life. 
The idea struck him that this narrative might perhaps be made the 
means of bettering their fortunes. He accordingly, perhaps not wholly 
without an eye to business, endeavoured to get her to show him her 
manuscript, which she was at first unwilling to do, on the ground of 
its having been written only to divert her thoughts in the long winter 
nights, and that it was mere nonsense to any one else. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible that a woman placed as she was could have conceived 
the idea of her history being of any public interest. However, the 
novelist overcame her modesty with a couple of napoleons, for which 
consideration she sold him the manuscript. He took upon himself to 
publish it. How much he altered, how much he added, how much 
cut out, how much is hers, how much his, I, of course, do not know; 
but the result is a simple and touching story of homely life, not 
unworthy of Defoe. The book was a great success. It drew attention 
to the place. It became the fashion to go there, and when there to 
visit Rose Duchemin, and buy from her a copy of her autobiography, with 
which she had been freely supplied by her patron. These purchases 
were generally liberally paid for. The Duchess of Orleans made her a 
munificent present ; and the family rose into a comfortable position. 
The parents enlarged and improved their cottage, to enable them to 
lodge visitors. One of the sons became part owner of one of the two 
sets of bathing cabins; and the sixteenth child, a daughter, set up a 
warm bath. 

It is disagreeable to have to add that in her improved circumstances 
Madame Duchemin behaved very ungraciously to her benefactor. 
Disagreeable because it is inconceivable that there could have been 
the least reason for it; though it is fair to state that this opinion 
is based upon M. Karr’s own account of the affair, which is given 
incidentally in one of his books: still more disagreeable it would 
be if one could think there really was any. It seems that when 
she had got rid of all the copies with which he had presented her, 
she wrote to him for a fresh supply, and the whole edition, the second 
I think, being exhausted, there was of course a delay while another was 
being prepared. She wrote a terrible letter, telling him that she was 
not a little surprised that he had not long before made her a handsome 
present ; that not having done so, the least to be expected was that he 
should, without delay, supply her with fresh copies when required : 
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still, that if he behaved well in that respect in future, she might not 
expose him for having got a manuscript of such merit out of her for a 
couple of napoleons. 

Attention once drawn to the place, its own merits did the rest. Its 
pleasant walks and woods, where blackberrying and nutting can be 
carried on with great success, its romantic rock scenery, and, above 
all, the perfection of the beach for bathing, are enough to place it un- 
challenged at the head of all its rivals on the Normandy coast. The 
beach in the centre of the bay, where the bathing cabins are placed, is 
a clean shingle without a trace of sand, even at low tide, consequently 
the water is as clear and bright as that of a spring, and the beach 
being steep, two or three strides are enough to carry one into swim- 
ming depth. Besides, there is an excellent contrivance, which I have 
neyer to my recollection seen elsewhere, except at Ilfracombe : a spring- 
board on wheels, pushed out or drawn up, to suit the state of the tide, 
enabling the bather to take, I would say, were I not afraid of being 
taken for an admirer of the Colleen Bawn, a tremendous header, but 
for that reason say instead, a plunge into eight or ten feet of water 
so clear that you may see the pebbles at the bottom. Then always 
hovering about, in bathing hours, at thirty or forty yards off the shore, 
are a couple of boats, provided with steps at the side for the swimmers 
to climb up and rest upon, and to repeat their plunges from. The 
beach being steep, there is the further advantage, that whether the 


tide be in or out, the bathing is equally good, and there is not many 
yards’ difference in the distance of the water. And in the breaking of 
the deep water upon the shelving bank is heard, as never can be heard 
on sand or rock, the mysterious music— 


“The weltering of the plangent wave ” 


—as it drags down with it the loose stones, singing freshly their eternal 
song of changeless change. 

Perhaps the nature of the shore may in some measure determine 
the nature of the visitors to it, and so it may be wrong to draw from 
them a general conclusion, but certainly I have never seen in England 
so large a proportion of bold and skilful swimmers. There was 
scarcely a man who was not a swimmer, and but few of the women 
who were not either so or trying to become so. There were several 
women who used to swim out to sea in a style of which no man need 
have been ashamed. And the dashing way in which some of the men 
went off the spring-board was good tosee. One used to turn splendidly 
a clear somersault before touching the water. Some of the women, 
too, would jump off bravely, but generally feet foremost. 

The bathing arrangements are very good. Men and women bathe 
together without any restriction. The women wear a complete dress 
consisting of loose trousers and tunic with an oilskin cap trimmed 
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with red, which together make up a very pretty and coquettish dress. 
And the men, a curious garment like a pair of loose knee-breeches and 
a waistcoat united. Directly I saw it a light broke in upon me. In 
the Bayeux tapestry is a representation of some hauberks carried as 
trophies. They are split at the lower part into legs, and an eminent 
antiquary in his lucubrations upon the tapestry showed himself as 
much puzzled to know how their wearers could get into them as was 
ever King George as to how apples could be got into dumplings. I 
own I did not see a way out of the difficulty or into the hauberks 
until I saw this bathing dress; but as soon as I saw one I saw the 
other. 

Moreover, both men and women are provided with a peignoir of white 
linen or woollen in which they march down to the water, looking like 
ancient Romans. They undress in the cabanes, little wooden huts 
arranged round three sides of a quadrangle, the sea being on the 
fourth. There is some distance therefore to be walked over the 
shingle, but all difficulty in this respect is got over by wearing a sort 
of shoe, the uppers of coarse canvas and the sole of thick plaited hemp, 
which gives complete protection to the feet and does not in the least 
impede swimming. When you get back to your cabin you find ready 
the luxury of a foot-bath of hot sea-water. By the way, when the sun 
is fierce, some people wear coarse straw hats to swim in, and now and 
then a Sybaritic she is seen floating about with a parasol. There are, 
too, some half dozen flat-bottomed canoes rowed with paddles, which 
afford immense fun, not only in paddling about but in being upset 
yourself or in upsetting others out of. 

Small as Etretat is, there is great variety in it. It is a thriving 
busy little country town: it is a fishing village, a large open-air wash- 
ing establishment, a bathing place, a country fair, a town masquerade, 
topped up with a dozen or so of Noah’s arks. I take my stand upon 
the western cliff and try to tell you what I see. 

Sprinkled on the slopes of the cliffs on both sides of the town are 
numbers of pretty houses, each in its own little enclosure, the houses 
for the most part of the simple materials red and white bricks, 
but these employed with such taste and judgment that the result is 
very pleasing to the eye. On the crescent-shaped beach below, swarm- 
ing round a tiny stream which they dam up with stones into a tank, 
is a score or so of women, busily at work washing the linen and gar- 
ments of the town, or, having washed them, spreading them at large 
on the beach which they make look like anenormous mosaic pavement. 
Then comes the fishing part of the town. High up on the beach 
beyond the reach of the tide is a number of boats, past service, roofed 
over with thatch or boards, with practicable doors cut in their sides or 
sterns, and used chiefly as store-houses. These are the Noah’s arks. 


About level with them is a range of clumsy but picturesque capstans, 
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much sketched of young ladies, and used for drawing up the present 
generation of boats, and chiefly worked by women, the wives, daughters, 
or mothers of the boatmen. ‘Touching capstans, here isa joke. Young 
lady is sketching. Proud mother to lounging artist: 

“My daughter, you see, has quite a talent for drawing.” 
~ “Yes, indeed, madame ; that dog, now, is extremely successful.” 

“ But, sir, that is not a dog, it is a capstan.” 

Lower down is the present generation of boats, handy stout vessels 
manned by jovial sailors, stout and handy too, and which keep the beach 
alive, going off and coming in, often laden with mighty catches of fish 
which are sometimes sold off by auction then and there upon the beach. 
Further on comes a long booth, looking like a slice out of Greenwich fair, 
—-presided over by a comely dame, but a terribly sharp hand at a bargain, 
and who is assisted by half a dozen strapping Norman lasses,—where 
you may buy all kinds of pretty nic-nacs for friends at home, and which 
is the chief depot for the pretty white canes about four fect long, of 
holly, and shod with a stout steel spike, such canes as we all remember 
in Mr. Leech’s charming “ Bay of Biscay, oh!” and without one of 
which no lady here feels herself properly equipped, and which, indeed, 
are of great service in climbing up or down the steep hills and break- 
neck paths with which the coast abounds. 

Then comes the casino, a convenient set of public rooms lightly 
constructed of wood, with a pleasant terrace overlooking the beach, 
and having a gymnasium attached to it. In front are the cabanes 
and within the quadrangle formed by them is the gayest spot in 
Ktretat. In England for the most part swell-people get themselves 
up at the seaside much as they do elsewhere, though with more 
licence and emphasis. Here it is altogether different. Many of the 
men wear full suits of pure white or blue, quaintly cut, and trimmed 
with scarlet or some other bright colour. Then there is a good 
sprinkling of foreign national dresses. One day was particularly 
noticeable a group of Spaniards, the men sombrely magnificent in 
black velvet, and girded with rich and heavy scarfs of parti-coloured 
silk. One, the senior of the party, a grey-haired but stately and 
stalwart gentleman, quits his companions to step up to and salute a 
lady in bathing-dress, which he does by doffing his cap, and bowing 
lower than is the use with our countrymen, but without a trace 
of flourish, and with so stately yet gracious an air of deference as 
made one think that even so might the Cid have accosted Donna 
Chimena. Then the women of the party were exquisitely dressed, 
but in themselves so beautiful, more beautiful than one is apt to 
think Spanish women could be—in fact, so beautiful, that one could 
a little note of anything but their faces and their microscopic 

nds. 

As for the women generally, good lack! it is of no use to try to 
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describe their capers. Imagine any and every variety. of make of 
dress, and every combination of colour, and, be your imaginings but 
striking and pretty, you may realise them all here. Every shade of 
every colour, stripes, tartans, checks, patterns large, patterns small, 
and no patterns at all, here they are, conjured into scores of dresses, 
any one of which ought to make a dressmaker’s reputation for ever. 
Then as to the hoods and hats! “'That way madness lies.” Why 
even the seasoned nerves of a Bond Street milliner could not with- 
stand such sights without a shock of admiration. This of the women’s 
hats, of course. Of the men’s, enough to say that the orthodox 
round or funnel hat is not to be seen here. Let me dig up the 
hatchet and raise my war-song against this wretched Frankish hat, 
fit companion for the Scotch boots only. Is there a man so hard of 
head who never to himself hath said: This is, by Jove, too much to 
stand? What a triumph of perverse ingenuity it is! Was there ever . 
a contrivance so perfectly uniting the highest degrees of ugliness, of 
discomfort when on, and embarrassment to know what to do with it 
when off, expensiveness, easy capability of being spoilt, absence of pro- 
tection for the head and of shelter for the eyes? In what other kind 
of hat would that not be accounted a vice which in this must be called 
a virtue—its only one—namely, that it is very easily blown off, thereby 
occasionally giving the unhappy owner a short respite. Against taste 
it sins as deeply as it does against comfort. Try an experiment. 
Place a wide-awake upon the noble head of the Olympian Jove, and 
what before was the semblance of a manlike god, declines no lower 
than to become that of a godlike man. Substitute for it a chimney- 
pot hat, for fair play’s sake let it be one of Melton’s best, and regard 
the marble without laughter if you can. The place of trouser-straps is 
empty, and that of stand-up shirt collars knoweth them not. So be it 
even unto thee, O Hat of my abomination ! 

Absurd as it seems, it is hardly too much to say that the getting rid 
of straps and stand-ups has done more for the health and comfort of 
people than the Board of Health has, not only physically, but men- 
tally as well. Surely a man’s life must be worth, without them, two 
or three years’ more purchase at the very least. 

A more wholesome feeling as to hats is growing up, but it grows 
slowly. A man may now, it is true, wear in London, without being 
mobbed, a cap, or a hat of straw or felt: of that light, soft felt, so 
light that it scarcely can be felt, which will wear almost for ever, and 
which may be doubled up, put in a pocket, sat upon, stood upon, and 
then put again on the head, looking all the better for its rough usage. 
Yet still does that most uncomfortable of humbugs, the extremely 
respectable man, regard this instrument of torture, this infernal 
machine for the production of headache, as a sort of material Shib- 
boleth demonstrative of respectability. Of this, here is an instance, 
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really a fact. Only the other day, an extremely respectable and well- 
known London brewer stood talking in the street to another gentleman, 
when some one went by in a felt hat, and in passing some acknow- 
ledgment of each other was made by the two latter. Presently the 
second gentleman, overtaking the Hat, says, with the kindest in- 
tentions towards him, evidently feeling that his hat was placing him 
in a false position, “ What do you think Mr. So-and-so says? He 
says that if you have any friends, they ought really to prevent your 
going about in that kind of thing, for no respectable person would do 
so, unless he were mad.” ‘To this the Hat: “Why, then, he doth 
belie his name, for that speech shows not only that he is no wif, but 
that he cannot be very well-bred.” 

Next to the casino, a few more Noah’s arks, in one of which, made 
into two convenient enough chambers, are rigged up the warm baths 
of Marie Duchemin. ‘The water is heated in the bath itself, by 
placing in it a portable charcoal stove, very much after the fashion 
of the heater in an old-fashioned tea urn. There are others more 
luxurious belonging to the casino. Then comes the eastern cliff, 
rising with a steep ascent to a mile or two of table land, and jutting 
out far into the sea, and worn through by the waves into a great arch. 
On the top is the little chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde, dilapidated 
and patched, but at bottom antique, where the seafaring folk make 
their vows and hang up their simple votive offerings. Over the altar 
is a happily appropriate and very good painting, representing the 
appearance of a Guido-like virgin and child to a boat’s crew on the 
point of shipwreck in Etretat bay. It looks the work of a distin- 
guished artist, but I have forgotten the name, thongh it is in the 
corner. It is the gift of the present emperor to the sailors and vessel- 
owners. Following the sea eastward we come almost directly to a 
rough zigzag path down the face of the cliff, leading to the Devil’s 
Cauldron, a wild spot. About a mile further on is a rude staircase 
of, it is said, two hundred and eighty steps, the greater number of 
which are each twelve to eighteen inches deep, leading down to one 
of the prettiest places ever seen. It is called La Fontaine de la 
Mousse. A clear spring, percolating through the rock, and issuing 
from its face at a height of perhaps fifty feet, runs through and over a 
great bank of the richest, softest, and greenest moss, like that which 
Alexander Smith saw in Skye, richer and softer than the velvet of 
kings, and drips from the fringed edges like drops of liquefied light. 
Blandusia, hide thy head—thy fountain head! Splendidior vitro is 
weak to describe thee, O Fountain of the Moss! 

On the western side of the town the rocks are even more quaint and 
strange. There are two pinnacles of rock called Les Demoiselles: a 
cavity known as La Chambre des Demoiselles: and a deep cavern on 
the beach without, I believe, any distinctive name, but remarkable, as I 
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accidentally found, for a growth of fine red moss or lichen, almost in- 
visible in the open light, but in the side light in which it is seen by 
looking back from the bottom of the cave, glowing so as to give the 
place almost the appearance of being lit up with theatrical red fire. 
Then there is an enormous gap in the rock, through which you may 
sail at high tide or walk at low, called La Porte, but a better idea of 
its character than this name conveys may be given by comparing the 
outer rock to a gigantic flying buttress, which indeed it really is. The 
opening is, perhaps, seventy feet high. Further on is another of just 
the same kind, but larger ; and, between the two, a tall conical rock, 
called L’Aiguille. Another moss fountain, pretty, but not so large as 
the other. Still further on another jutting headland, pierced with a 
tunnel, through which, with a little scrambling, the beach on the other 
side may be reached and the cliff re-ascended. The rocks, bare at 
low-water, are very rough to walk on, it is true, but they abound with 
anemones and gay weeds. And the beach is, in its way, perhaps 
worse, but has its amusement likewise, in the number of beautiful 
transparent pebbles that may be found. 

The town, a main street of thriving shops, and two or three by 
ones, runs inland, so that there are but few houses looking on to the 
sea. At the upper part we come upon an open space which serves as 
a market-place, and on Sunday evenings as a meeting-place and play- 
ground for the young townsfolks. Here they gather in great force, 
and far into the night play with great zest ata sort of kiss-in-the- 
ring, without the kissing. They join hands in a large circle, singing 
the while, at the top of their voices, a chorus in which I could distin- 
guish only the words: 


** Elle a perdu son tablier.” * 


Here also found a place a wandering shooting establishment, some- 
thing like those we see at our fairs and races; but with this charac- 
teristic difference, that with us the successful marksman must be 
rewarded and stimulated with a prize of nuts, but here the honour 
and glory of hitting the mark is enough. 

Except an imitative chalet, and a sham castle, nearly as bad as 
Strawberry Hill, and which ought to be knocked down forth- 
with, the houses are much like those in French towns generally 
where brick is used; and whether that be used or stone, either 
is used in a way which it would be well to see more common in 
England. The leading constructive lines are indicated by the ar- 
rangement of the bricks, and generally by their being of a different 
colour from the bulk of the wall. Then very eflective cornices 
and string-courses are got by ingenious arrangements of the simple 
bricks; and an endless variety of patterns to decorate the friezes is 


* Has this a like meaning to, in Scotland, the loss of the Snood ? 
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obtained by the use of two or more colours. Where an open screen 
is wanted still the bricks suffice ; much better than the odious mud-pie 
baluster usual with us in such cases. ‘Then, and this is greatly to be 
commended, a roof gutter within the parapet is a thing unknown. 
The great enemy Damp, is carefully kept at a distance from the walls, 
instead of his having prepared for him to stop in a nice deep gutter 
which a bird’s nest in the mouth of the rain-water pipe may convert 
into a tank. I suppose the old Norman genius for building is still in 
the race. 

As elsewhere in France, the furnished lodging, as known to us, does 
not exist here. The visitor who wants his cooking done at home 
must rent an entire house and hire a servant. If he do not choose to 
do this, he may either go to an hotel where he can board and lodge 
at so much a day, the board being understood as including breakfast 
and dinner only, so that a margin like that to Sir Benjamin Backbite’s 
sonnet must be allowed for extras; or he may take a chambre garnie, 
usually arranged to serve as a sitting-room as well as a bed-room, 
separate sitting rooms, except in the case of letting a whole house, not 
appearing to be in demand, and where the owner does no cooking for 
him, nor in fact anything beyond putting the room in order once a 
day and getting the boots cleaned ; in which case he must either take 
his meals at an hotel or restaurant, either of which board by the day 
for a little less than the charge for each meal separately would amount 
to, or he may get them sent to his chamber from a neighbouring 
restaurant. 

Clear of the town, at the foot of the hill, stands the grey old 
Norman and first-pointed church, a rather large building, which has 
suffered but little either from time or restorations. Should the reader 
find himself at Etretat his pains would not be ill-bestowed if he would 
go, after nightfall, to the church, and, pushing open the always un- 
fastened door, look down the dim vista of the round-arched nave 
towards the single taper burning before the high altar. 

The farms in the neighbouring country look comfortable and well- 
to-do,‘but not very neatly kept. The labouring men have a sprightly 
and self-reliant air, and their salute to a stranger has a touch of 
dignity as well as of courtesy which is pleasantly different from what 
is too generally the manner of their counterparts in, at any rate, some 
English counties. Many of them, no doubt, get their subsistence off 
their own patch of freehold land, and the sense of ownership has 
perhaps an influence on the character. I have a great mind to buy a 
forty-shilling freehold, and try the effect myself. 


KR. J. F. 
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Adrift in the Antarctic Ocean, 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter I, 


More than a quarter of a century ago two of H. M.’s ships, the Ad- 
venture and the Beagle,* sailed from England on a voyage to Pata- 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego, the object of the Lords of the Admiralty 
who conceived the expedition being to obtain as full and complete a 
survey as possible of the rugged, bleak, inhospitable coast of the southern 
extremity of the continent of South America—including the Straits of 
Magellan—from the forty-fifth degree of south latitude to Cape Horn. 

I was, at this period, in my eighteenth year, and a midshipman of 
the Beagle. 

We had been nearly two years engaged in the survey when we 
sailed from the western entrance of the Straits of Magellan to Hoste 
Island, one of the largest of the Tierra del Fuegan group, and only 
a short distance westward from Cape Horn. 

We had found the cruise dismal and dreary in the extreme, and the 
duties excessively arduous and distressing; and by this time I truly 
believe that, excepting the two captains, and the party of scientific 
men who had accompanied the expedition (whose ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties led them to make light of 
hardships and dangers, in which the subordinates shared, without 
reaping any of the honours and profits that accrued therefrom), there 
was not an officer or seaman on board either the Beagle or her consort 
who did not ardently long for the day when he would turn his back 
upon these inhospitable shores, and when the vessels’ prows would be 
directed towards England. 

It was in the month of June, the first month of winter in high 
southern latitudes, when the Beagle, followed by the Adventure, put 
into a narrow inlet on the coast of Hoste Island (before mentioned) to 
refit and refresh their crews after a long creeping passage along the 
northern shore of the Straits of Magellan, during which the deep-sea- 
lead had been continuously at work, sounding almost every fathom’s 
length of the narrow intricate channel. 

Between the seasons, off the coast of Tierra del Fuego, there is 
little to choose. The days, of course, are much longer in the summer 
than in the winter, and the winter’s cold is intense; but snowstorms 


* Commanded by the late Admiral, then Captain, Fitzroy. 
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and fogs are frequent even in the height of summer, and the summer 
gales of wind, though usually of shorter duration, are more violent 
while they last than those of the winter season. Heavy rains, con- 
tinuing for days together, are also frequent during the summer months ; 
while the atmosphere of the winter is usually, except during the pre- 
valence of the violent, long continuing snowstorms, remarkably bright 
and clear. The excessive cold of the winter months is therefore less dis- 
agreeable than are the frequent chilly blasts, the changeable weather, 
and the prevalent damp, foggy atmosphere of the summer, and we 
often took advantage of a long spell of fair winter weather to penetrate 
into the interior of the country on hunting or exploring expeditions. 

We had passed through a weary succession of snowstorms and 
tempests, when at length a term of fair, clear weather set in: and one 
day, towards the close of the aforesaid month of June, several hunting 
and exploring parties set out in different directions from the ships. 

Both vessels were well moored, and protected from the winds by 
lofty cliffs that, as they lay at anchor in the narrow inlet, appeared 
almost to encircle them, and as the crews greatly needed exercise, no 
more men were left on board the ships than it was thought were 
absolutely necessary, in case of the occurrence of any unlooked-for 
accident. 

Well wrapped up to guard against the cold, the officers and seamen, 
when they reached the shore, wandered away whithersoever they 
pleased, in parties of from twelve to twenty, each party being led by 
one or more officers. 

Darkness comes on at an early hour in the winter season at Tierra 
del Fuego, and early in the afternoon the party to which I had 
attached myself, which was led by the first lieutenant of the Beagle, 
and accompanied by the scientific gentlemen of the expedition, returned 
to the landing-place with the intention of putting off to the ship. 
The weather, however, was unusually fair, and as there seemed every 
prospect of its continuance, the officers of the party changed their 
minds before they stepped on board the pinnace that was waiting at 
the landing to take on board the shore-goers, and determined to 
remain on shore all night, as they had done on previous occasions, in 
order that they might be ready to start at daybreak next morning 
upon another inland excursion. 

Three wooden huts, covered with old sails, had been erected on shore 
for the convenience of the sailmakers, carpenters and armourers of the 
ships, and for other purposes, and in these huts the officers and sailors 
slept on those occasions when they remained on shore. 

All the provisions, however, that our party had brought on shore 
had been consumed in the course of the day, and, consequently, it was 


essential to procure a fresh supply for the night and morning from 
the ship. 
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I, as I have observed, was a youngster at this period, and naturally 
enough was desirous to remain on shore with my superior officers, and 
enjoy the next day’s journey. I therefore volunteered to go off on 
board the ship in the pinnace with the sailors, and to return imme- 
diately with a fresh supply of provision, and my offer was accepted. 

“Don’t be sparing of the prog, M .” said the lieutenant, after I 
had taken my seat in the stern-sheets of the pinnace. “Tell the 
wardroom-steward to send plenty to eat, for the walk and the frosty 
air have made me ravenously hungry, and I dare say the rest of the 
party are in a similar condition. Put a keg of water in the boat too, 
and above all, don’t forget to bring ashore a case-bottle of rum.” 

“And, hark ye, M——,” shouted another of the party. “Tell 
the steward to pack up a pile of blankets. Don’t forget, or we shall 
all be frozen to death before morning.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I replied ; and as soon as I reached the ship, I set the 
wardroom-steward and the cook to work to pack up a supply of ready 
cooked provision for the supper and breakfast and lunch the next day 
for half a dozen hungry people—not forgetting the keg of water, the 
two-quart bottle of rum, and a variety of small stores, feeling a special 
interest in the matter in the consciousness that I should have my 
share of the provender. 

These stores were placed in a boat that we termed the “dingie,” a 
clumsy, narrow, wall-sided, deep-keeled boat, that would carry a large 
cargo for her size—some fifteen feet by two anda half; but that drew 
a great deal of water. We had picked up this skiff in the Straits of 
Magellan some six months before, and supposed it to have been lost 
from some American sealing-vessel that had met with bad weather in 
the Straits, and since it had been in our possession it had been em- 
ployed in any odd job, such as bringing a load of sand or wood off 
from the shore. 

When all the provisions were on board, together with a dozen double 
fearnought blankets, I called to one of the ship’s boys: 

“Bob,” said I, “come you into the dingie with me, and when these 
provisions and things are landed, you can scull her back to the ship. 
“Not an oar in the boat as usual,” I went on. “Bob, quick and 
look up a couple of oars. Look smart. It’s beginning to grow dark 
already.” 

Most of the boats were still away from the ship, and Bob could 
only find one oar that was at all suited to the size of the dingie. 
“Never mind,” I said, “come aboard. You must just scull the boat 
both ways, that’s all.” 

The lad obeyed, and handing me the single oar, he came into the 
boat. ‘The oar was shipped over the stern, and Bob prepared to scull 
away, while I arranged the boat’s load so as to make the task easier 
for him, for he was but a slight boy of twelve years of age. 
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' I must here explain that to reach the landing-place on Hoste 
Island from the inlet in which the ships lay at anchor, we had to pass 
between two rocky islets, and to double two points or capes of the 
island itself, so that when the first point was doubled, though the 
whole distance from the ships to the landing did not much exceed a 
quarter of a mile, a boat was out of sight from either one or the other, 
and was, for a short distance, in the open sea, with probably no land 
between the island and the south pole. Strong surface, and under- 
currents also, were frequently met with along the coast and among 
the islands, generally running in a southerly direction, though some- 
times to the eastward and westward, and though these currents were 
usually narrow, they sometimes ran with extraordinary velocity, 
rendering it a difficult matter to stem them in a boat. 

The old boatswain of the Beagle was lounging against the starboard 
bulwark as we shoved off from the ship’s side, and observing us, he 
called out : 

“Take care, sir, and keep close in shore out o’ the current when 
you double the pint. It were runnin’ like a mill-race this mornin’ as 
TI came off from the shore. You'd better take another hand aboard 
the dingie, for if you do get into the current, you'll find it a hard 
matter to stem it wi’ a scull. Besides that boy arn’t got strength to 
scull agin it.” 

“ TU look out, bo’-sen,” I replied. “Tl take the oar myself as soon 
as I’ve put these things to rights.” 

The old man shook his head, and presently called out : 

“ Keep your oar, sheerin’ well to port, boy, and keep her nose in to 
the land, or you'll bring her right into the strength o’ the stream.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” cried Bob, giving his oar a sweep as directed, but too 
proud of having been selected to scull the boat to be willing to give up 
his place to one of the sailors. 

All went well until we rounded the first point, when I remarked 
that the lad was exerting all his small strength to breast the force of 
the current, and that the oar was bending even with his slight weight. 

“Take care, Bob,” I cried. “Don’t lean so much over to port or 
you'll break the oar, or raise it from the rowlock, and fall overboard. 
There’s a knack in sculling a boat, man. Give me the oar, and go 
you and steady the things, and take precious good care you don’t break 
the case-bottle, or else—— ” 

As I spoke I was crossing to the stern of the dingie to take the oar 
from the boy’s hands, and I had just set my foot in the stern-sheets, 
when I heard a sharp crack, and Bob was pitched violently against me, 
his head striking my chest; the dingie lurched heavily over, and the 
boy and I barely saved ourselves from going overboard together. 


“The oar has snapped in two,” said Bob, as soon as he recovered his 
equilibrium, 
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“Yes,” I replied ; “and we both came very near losing the number 
of our mess.” 

I was vexed; but the full peril of our position did not strike me 
until, rising from my knees after replacing the stores that had been 
- capsized by the lurch of the boat, I saw, to my consternation, that in 
the few moments that had elapsed since the accident, the current had 
borne us a considerable distance from the shore. 

“Good heaven!” I exclaimed, “ we have neither oar, mast, nor sail 
in the boat, and the current is bearing us southward at the rate of five 
knots an hour. We've made a nice job of it, boy. What is to be 
done ?” 

As I have observed, darkness was coming on apace. It would soon 
be night—the long dark, dismal night of an almost antarctic winter, 
and, long before daylight would dawn again, if the current continued 
to set southward, as I had every reason to believe it would, with even 
increased velocity the further it was removed from the counteracting 
influences of the land, we should, I felt assured, be far beyond the 
probability of human aid. 

I cast a long, anxious look through the fast-gathering gloom of 
night, towards the land. It was hardly discernible. Indeed, had I 
not known that land lay in that direction, I should have judged the 
dark outlines of the cliffs to have been a mass of dark clouds rising 
above the horizon. 

Hours, I was aware, might, and in all probability would, elapse 
before our shipmates would entertain any suspicion that mishap had 
befallen us. The party on shore, to whom I was returning, would 
marvel at my delay, and as they felt their hunger increase, and 
shivered with the intense cold, would heap anathemas upon me and 
those who had detained me on board the ship; while those on board 
would believe that we had safely reached the shore, and that the 
dingie and the boy Bob had been detained on shore by the lieutenant. 
It might be noon of the next day before our loss would be known, 
and where should we be by that time ? 

These thoughts flashed through my mind in a moment. The poor 
lad to whom I had spoken had made no reply, but sat crouched down 
in the stern-sheets of the boat, blowing the tips of his fingers, and 
drawing his breath through his teeth, and shivering with cold and 
fright. 

* “We shall have darkness upon us directly,” I went on, as I took up 
the two pieces of the oar which, by snapping asunder, had brought us 
to our present position. 

“Why, Bob,” I said, angrily, as I examined the break, “this oar 
had an old split in it. No wonder it broke! You ought to have had 
more sense than to hand me such an oar as this.” 

“Tt was the only one I could see, sir,” replied the boy, in a whimper- 
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ing tone of voice. “I didn’t know that it was split, and you told me 
to make haste into the boat, and not to look for another.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, “finding fault is of no use. The fault was 
mine as much as it was yours. But what we are to do, Bob, J don’t 
know.” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” suggested the boy, “ we might manage to paddle the 
boat with the two pieces. We arn’t far from the shore.” 

“Paddle this heavy boat with two pieces of stick against such a 
current as is now running!” I exclaimed. “No, Bob. I ought to 
have taken the bo’sen’s advice, and taken another hand and a couple 
of oars on board. Our only chance now is that they will miss us on 
board the ship or on shore, and send the boats in search of us before it 
is too late.” 

I cast a keen glance aloft and around me, and especially in the 
direction of the land as I spoke, and this faint hope died within me. 

The faint outlines of the cliffs were no longer visible. A few stars 
had made their appearance in the sky, but vast spaces in the heavens 
were in utter darkness. Night had set in, fortunately for us, calm 
and still ; but around us was stretched a wide expanse of ocean, smooth 
as a sheet of ice, and as bleak and dreary to look upon. The water 
seemed so black that we might have been drifting through a sea of 
ink, for, unless on rare occasions, the phosphorescent glow’ that 
illumines the waters of the ocean within the tropics is absent from the 
seas of high latitudes, while the night-sky of the southern hemisphere, 
though it displays many brilliant constellations, is not, like that of the 
northern hemisphere, studded over its vast canopy with glittering stars. 

I knew that as midnight drew near, the glorious Southern Cross, 
and other brilliant constellations, would illumine the heavens; but 
this knowledge afforded me no relief ; for when they appeared to mark 
the course of time we should be so much further distant from any hope 
of succour, and I almost gave myself over to despair. 

Presently, however, I began to feel the effects of the intense cold, 
and this feeling served to rouse me from the state of torpor into which 
I had sunk. 

I drew one of the thick blankets that had fortunately been placed in 
the dingie about my shoulders, and thus awakened from my selfish 
apathy, I bethought me of my youthful companion in misfortune. 
“Bob!” I called aloud, and my voice sounded strange in my ears amid 
the awful silence of the vast ocean solitude ; but there came no response 
to my call. “Bob!” I repeated, with the whole strength of my lungs. 
Still no response, save a faint jibing echo, that seemed to come from a 
a far distance ; but that was probably.the creation of my excited fancy. 
A terrible fear took possession of me, lest the boy had, unseen and 


unheard by me in my craven stupor, fallen overboard amid the pitchy 
darkness. 
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I could not see the length of the boat around me, for besides the 
darkness of the night, a mist of icy coldness, that seemed to penetrate 
to the very marrow of my bones, had settled upon the water since 
sunset, to the height of four or five feet, above which the atmosphere 
was perfectly clear. 

I rose up from the position in which I had crouched down in the 
bow of the boat, and crept cautiously along, holding on to the gunwale 
with my almost numbed fingers, towards the stern-sheets, where I had 
last seen the boy seated. 

There I stopped, and hesitated. 

I listened with something of the intense feelings of mingled hope 
and dread with which we bend over the deathbed of some dearly loved 
one, in whom all our earthly hopes and affections have been centred, 
whose spirit has just departed from its frail earthly tenement for 
ever, yet in whom we would fain persuade ourselves that the breath 
of life still lingers. 

Not the faintest breath was audible amid the profound, unnatural 
stillness of air and water. 

At length, with a feeling of desperation, I stretched forth my hand, 
dreading to find the stern-sheets vacant. 

My fingers came in contact with the boy’s face. 

“Thank God!’ I exclaimed aloud, “ he is still here.” 

Then again my fears overpowered me. 

“What horror,” I thought, “if the boy be dead! Bob! Bob!” I 
cried, bending over him until my lips were close to his ear. “For 
heaven’s sake speak, boy! Why—what ails you? What is the 
matter, Bob ?” 

Still there came no response. The boy lay perfectly motionless. I 
could not see his face, even when I bent closely over him; but I 
trembled with fear and horror as I thought that perhaps I was bending 
over a corpse. 

I unloosed the comforter round his neck, though my numbed fingers 
could scarcely perform the office, and thrust my hand beneath the 
bosom of his flannel shirt. Thank Heaven! his breast was warm, and 
I could feel his heart beat, though never so faintly. 

He had sunk beneath the combined effects of cold and fright. 

Forgetting my troubles for the moment, I chafed his hands between 
my own, and thus restored the circulation to my own numbed fingers ; 
still calling him by name the while, and urging him to reply. 

At length he stirred, and murmured something as if in sleep, and 
leaving him for a few moments, I crept forward, and brought back the 
case-bottle, and poured a teaspoonful of the spirits down his throat, and 
poured a few drops into the palm of my hand, and rubbed his forehead 
with it. 

Gradually he came to himself, though at first he appeared to be 
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bewildered, as if he had woke up suddenly from a dream, and could 
not remember where he was. 

Then I spoke hopefully to him, though, Heaven knows, I had little 
hope ; and assured him that help would come to us with the return of 
daylight. 

Thus I afforded him comfort; but he begged me to seat myself in 
the stern-sheets by his side, and not to leave him again. 

I therefore made a snug warm bed with some of the blankets, and 
then, seated close together, we drew three or four double blankets 
about us, covering our heads, and only leaving a small breathing space 
open ; and thus effectually shrouded ourselves from the bitter, piercing 
cold. 

We then talked of the chances of rescue by some passing ship, if the 
search which we knew our shipmates would make after us when our 
absence was discovered should prove of no avail ; and as we thus chatted 
together, we began to feel hungry, and I dragged one of the hampers 
of provisions into the stern-sheets, and we both made a hearty meal, 
and washed it down with a wineglassful of spirits each. 

This cheered us somewhat, and even I began to feel hope revive 
within my bosom. I thought how much worse our position would 
have been if we had had no provisions, and no covering on board to 
shelter us from the intense cold. 

“We have food enough to last us a week, or more, with care, Bob,” 

T said, “and surely before that time help will come.” . 
f Still, even as I spoke, the thought came to me—‘‘ What if the wind 
and sea should rise? This calm is deceitful. A continuation of this 
fair weather at this season, in these high latitudes, cannot be expected ; 
a breeze may spring up at any moment, and our frail skiff would not 
live five minutes in the sea that would immediately rise.” 

However, I kept these thoughts to myself. 

“We are still, and shall be for a day or two, even if the current 
continue to carry us rapidly southward, in the track of cutward or 
homeward bound vessels from the Spanish American ports, or of home- 
ward bound ships from Australia,” I went on to say, aloud, addressing 
myself to Bob. “Some of these vessels try to ‘sight’ the Horn ; 
others keep a far southerly course. But I wish with all my heart we 
could get clear of the current. It may be but a mile or two—perhaps 
less than a mile, in breadth, and it is a terrible thing to be borne thus 
helplessly onward, until we may be carried beyond the possibility of 
human aid.” 

“What land should we reach were we to continue to drift south- 
ward ?” said Bob. 

“ What land, boy?” I replied. “None upon which we could exist. 
Perhaps we should not reach any land whatever. We might drift on 
and on, until we grounded upon some of the immense fields of ice 
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that extend northwards from the South pole. It is hardly yet known 
whether land exists near the South pole, or whether extensive fields of 
eternal ice stretch far to the northward in that desolate region. There 
are a few small rocky islets to the southward ; but the only islands of 
any extent are the South Shetlands, and they lie to the eastward of 
the course of this current.” 

“Tt is a pity that we cannot show a signal-light,” said the boy; 
“some strange vessel might pass us by amid this darkness, or even 
our own ship, or some of the boats might come in search of us, and 
not be able to see us: even if we saw thew lights, we could not make 
our presence known to them.” 

“T have thought of that, Bob,” I replied. “The gun-room steward 
passed some candles, and a tinder-box and matches, into the boat 
—how I wish I had thought to put a lantern on board—but if we 
strike a light, we have no means to keep one burning. However, we 
will try. There is nothing like trying.” 

A few moments sufficed to grope for the tinder-box and matches 
and candles (lucifers were not in common use at the time in which I 
write), and to strike a light. We then lit a candle; but though there 
was not, apparently, a breath of air stirring, there was sufficient 
motion of the atmosphere to prevent a candle from burning. The 
flame flickered for a few moments, and then went out, though, if it 
had continued to burn, the fog would have rendered the light invisible 
at the distance of twenty yards. 

I took the opportunity, however, to look at my watch, and wind it 
up. The hour was twenty minutes past eight. The day, I knew, 
would not begin to dawn until past nine o'clock in the morning. We 
had still more than twelve hours of darkness to pass through. 

“Tt is useless, Bob,” I said, sadly ; “ we cannot help ourselves, and 
must put our sole trust in Providence. We have yet a long, weary 
night before us. The best thing you can do is to coil yourself up in 
the blankets, and try to sleep through it.” 

“And you?” said the boy. 

* “T will keep such watch as I can in this worse than Egyptian dark- 
ness. By and by, the Southern Cross will make its appearance, and 
the moon likewise ; it is near its full. I don’t feel inclined for sleep 
now. Should I feel drowsy towards morning, I will wake you to keep 
watch ; we must not both sleep at the same time.” 

In a few minutes the boy’s regular, long-drawn breathing, assured 
me that he had sunk into a peaceful slumber, and, forgetful of his 
troubles, was perhaps dreaming of his far-distant English home. 

I cast an anxious look through the fog; but all around me was dark, 
dismal, and impenetrable ; and then rearranging the blankets, so as 
to shield us both from the cold, which grew more and more intense as 
the night advanced, I lay back in the stern-sheets, looking up through 
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the opening I had left in the blankets, into the black, sparsely illu- 
mined night-sky of the southern hemisphere. 

Lying thus, I thought over our desolate condition, and then thought 
again how much worse off we should have been had we been cast 
adrift without food, or the means of shielding ourselves from the 
bitter cold. I calculated mentally how long the provisions on board 
the boat would last. Ten days, I thought, at least, with care and 
economy, and long before that period elapsed we would be rescued, or 
we must perish, for the fair weather could not last much longer. 
Then I calculated our chances of rescue, and satisfied myself that 
succour must come speedily, or not at all, for we should, in the course of 
a day or two, drift too far south to be within the reach of human aid. 
I knew that when our absence was discovered our shipmates would 
search for us, and exhaust every means before they would give us up 
as lost: but the probability was, that they would suppose that we 
had drifted ashore on some one of the numerous reefs that line the 
coast, and surround the islands of Tierra del Fuego, and that while 
they were thus delayed, we should drift far beyond the hope of rescue. 
My hopes rather rested upon our chance of being picked up by some 
Peruvian or Chilian trader, or by some homeward-bound Australian : 
but amidst all these hopes there was the constant dread of the return 
of bad weather, which would consign us to instant destruction. 

While thus one sad gloomy thought after another was crowding 
itself upon my mind, I had closed my eyes, only opening them at 
intervals to cast an anxious glance through the darkness around me. 

Gradually several constellations, heretofore invisible, appeared in 
the dark sky above me. Among the rest, the glorious Southern Cross 
began to unfold itself, assuring me that midnight was at hand. 

My youthful companion hac been asleep for several hours, and I 
began to feel drowsy. Still, I did not like the idea of rousing him 
from his peaceful slumber, and I strove to shake off my drowsiness, and 
keep myself awake by gazing upon the bright emblem of the Christian 
faith, which seemed to my fancy to be thus set in the dark firma- 
ment as a beacon of hope to seamen wandering over the trackless 
ocean in these dreary, high southern latitudes; and as the cross 
gradually assumed its perfect form and shone forth resplendent in its 
glorious beauty, lighting up the dark space by which it was surrounded, 
I took its promise of hope to myself, and gazed upon it with a feeling 
of trustfulness in God’s providence to which I had hitherto been a 
stranger, until, at length—my eyelids weighed down with anxious 
weary watching—I unconsciously sunk into a profound and peaceful 
slumber beneath its bright refulgence. 
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Seaford and its Prawns. 


Wuen city and suburb become insufferably dusty ; when water-carts 
continually flood every street and crossing; when the thoroughfares 
are overcrowded, and when everything becomes much more disturbing 
and distracting than usual, then it is I long for the quiet of a seaside 
village. . 

I do not care about fashionable watering-places, and particularly 
dislike large hotels; and somehow have an instinctive dread of getting 
into the clutches of landladies and lodging-house keepers, who wear 
rustling silk dresses, and “sail” about rather than walk as ordinary 
women ; if by any mischance I am driven to seek shelter in a monster 
inn or gorgeous first-floor front, I make up my mind to bear and to 
suffer, and to leave, if not a wiser certainly a poorer man. 

Give me an old-fashioned watering-place for comfort and quietude. 
What do I want more, so that I get my meals with a decent amount 
of regularity, and that they are good of their kind. No reasonable 
person would desire to be hoisted up to his bedroom by machinery, as 
if he were a trunk, or a bale of goods: or prefer to be waited on—or, 
rather, kept waiting—by an army of pale-faced men clad in seedy 
black and very loose shoes (I often wonder where waiters at hotels get 
their shoes), to having wholesome food served by a smart maid-of-all- 
work, and a bedroom only a single storey high ; if there be such an 
one, he had better go to a fashionable watering-place where there are 
hotels to be found, conducted on the un-limited liability system, 
“combining,” I quote from an advertisement, “the convenience of a 
hotel with all the comforts of a home.” I am prepared to do battle 
on behalf of the quiet, snug little town of Seaford, to which I faith- 
fully resort each summer. I am also resolved on sketching its various 
attractions, and if you are given to prawns and paddling in rock-pools, 
and have sufficient patience to follow me, courteous reader, to the end 
of the chapter, I am bold to predict that you will feel disposed to 
judge of its merits for yourself when next you visit the seaside. 

The town of Seaford is delightfully situated in a hollow, which 
seems to have been scooped out from the lofty chalk cliffs that bound 
a fine curve in the English Channel, known to sea-going men as 
Seaford Bay ; to be very accurate, we may further say that Seaford is 
in the Rape of Pevenesy, in the County of Sussex, three miles east of 
the Newhaven Station of the South Coast Railway, ten miles south-east 
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of Lewes, and sixty miles from London. A branch railway conveys 
the visitor from Newhaven, and as we whirl along this bright summer 
afternoon, I can see the sky, the sea, the beach, the snug village of 
Blatchington peeping from amidst a group of elms on the extreme 
left, and a furzy knoll, on which stands a flagstaff, some distance 
ahead ; fitful puffs of wind now and then stir the leaves, and seem to 
blow for no perceptible purpose, except that of disturbing the insects 
dozing tipsily in the nectar shops, or amidst the petals of the wild 
flowers ; and as it creeps landwards, a ripple plays among the ripening 
grain as if the fields were trying for sheer sport to imitate the move- 
ments of the sea; the very butterflies appear to be too idle to hover 
along the hedge-rows, but instead, sit with folded wings upon the 
leaves and grass, to be rocked by the passing wind. Seaward it is 
dead low water; the smooth ocean lies breathing in the sunlight like 
some sleeping monster ; only the tiniest of waves curl over the shingle, 
the fishing boats are every one hauled high and dry upon the shore, 
whilst in the offing, a boat may be seen idling along, or a column of 
dark smoke pointing out the course of some steamer, bound either up or 
down channel. Seaford does not boast of any grand buildings, squares, 
or terraces, calculated to impress the visitor*with an exalted sense of 
its importance; neither is there a cab-stand, nor an array of omni- 
buses, with open doors and noisy conductors, clamorous to bear off the 
uninitiated on his exit from the railway station, but awaiting instead, 
and—I contend it is better, cheaper, and safer—the traveller will 
find a good substantial carriage of somewhat doubtful style and age, 
drawn by a steady-going horse ; and if his coat is bleached from grey 
to white by years of exposure to a salt atmosphere, he is staunch to 
the collar, and down hill as good as a dray horse; and are not such 
qualifications everything? A civil driver in faded livery is ready to 
take you to your lodgings, if you have any, or to either the “ New” 
or “Old Tree” Inn then if you have not ; he is a grateful man, this coach- 
man; he does not get a fare every day, so he practises civility when- 
ever a chance offers itself, lest he should forget the way, and grow too 
rusty to touch his hat. Hasty observers would probably say the 
principal streets (there are only two) might be improved, and at the 
same time condemn the drainage, and say hard things of the commis- 
sioners of sewers, but I do not think Seaford has any official inspectors 
of nuisances ; admitting there are rivulets of very odorous fluid flowing 
down by the footways, and that a strong scent we will not stop to 
analyse comes from seaward on the wings of the breeze ; granting 
all this, I say, the healthful character of Seaford is beyond all 
reproach. Do you doubt it? look at the inhabitants, some of them 
any unprejudiced person would say at a glance must be near relatives 
of old Parr; peep into the churchyard, it exhibits endless memorials 
of people who reached their eightieth year; one, Thomas Simmons, 
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we read, was a member of the corporation sixty-one years, and John 
Banks, who died at the hale old age of ninety-nine, had a son known 
as the “young” John Banks, an active youth whose birthdays num- 
bered close upon fourscore. What can be said in the face of such 
evidence against the salubrity of the place? The shops are undeniably 
not of the best, and one is led to imagine all the shopkeepers carry 
on business purely from motives of philanthropy ; they lose (so they 
say) by everything they sell; their extreme patience and politeness 
under this daily ruin, evidences to my mind a degree of amiability 
most praiseworthy, and very unusual amongst tradespeople in general. 
If the visitor is archzeologically disposed, where, I ask, can he discover a 
place richer in its ancient history, or better fitted to gratify his tastes 
than in this town and suburb of Seaford ? 

There is ample evidence to prove that the Romans, and most likely 
the Britons before them, had extensive settlements round about the 
town; and it is even a vexed question amongst antiquarians whether 
or not the Romano-British station of Anderidew did not occupy the 
very ground whereon Seaford now stands. We read in the memorials 
of Seaford: “There is something in the name of Seaford which I have 
often considered likely to throw some light upon the movements of 
the Saxon force on their first invasion of our isle. After Cilla 
(a.p. 477) landed at Cymensora (probably Shoreham), he continued 
fighting his way to the eastward, until he made himself master of the 
entire coast, by the capture and destruction of Andredesceaster 
(Anderidx) in the year 491.” The name Seaford seems to find its 
derivation in Mearered, as it is spelt in the Saxon chronicles, but 
which would perhaps be more correctly Mer or Mor, Celtic for sea, and 
Rhy or Rhyd a ford. 

What better proof can we desire that Romans once occupied this 
port, and wandered over the rolling chalk hills—(they may have ate 
prawns caught in the very rock canals we now catch them in, and 
dredged oysters from the sea-bottom, just beyond low-water mark, for 
anything we can say to the contrary)—than that Roman urns have been 
exhumed from a camp close to the suburb, and coins discovered of the 
time of Hadrian and Pius, and one, a gold coin, bore on it the head of 
Antonia, daughter of Mare Antony. 

Evils have befallen Seaford: powerful enemies, bent upon its de- 
struction, set upon it whilst in the pride of its power—the French 
first, and secondly the sea, and lastly, fire and pestilence. What has 
become of the Port of Seaford? for it was a port in the eleventh 
century, and of very considerable maritime importance, and was one of 
the Cinque Ports in the time of Henry III. We even read of a monk, 
one Balgerus, of St. Winocs, Bergal, who sailed into Scaford in the 
year 1058. His business appears to have been, if I may venture so 
to express it, that of “body snatching ;” for he and others managed to 
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purloin the body of some female saint, whose name, I believe, was 
Lewinna (a lady who was barbarously murdered by the Saxons), 
embarked her remains at Seaford, and got off safely with his plunder. . 

If there is any reliance to be placed on an ancient memorial rhyme, 
Seaford stood third amongst the Cinque Ports: 


“ Has—Dov—Sea—Hy 
Sand—Rom—Win—Rye.” * 


Why, the answer to the question, what has become of the port? is 
to be found in the change which the shingle has effected in the course 
of the river Ouse, that once flowed on to form the broad estuary and 
port of Seaford, but now it joins the sea at Newhaven, which was 
called Meeching in old times. The present line of the junction railway 
from Newhaven to Seaford is not far away from the old river course. 
So completely has every feature indicative of a port disappeared, that 
not even the level ground extending from the high shingle bank to the 
houses facing the sea bears a trace of having been once anestuary. At 
this time under water, and visible only at very low tides, are the only 
remains left of the old fort that guarded the entrance to the river when 
it joined the sea at this spot. How very unpleasant it must thave 
been for the shipwrights and sea-captains to find their docks and quays 
become dry, and three miles of the river bed filled up with shingle. 
The last shipwright we read of in the memorials of Seaford was one 
Robert Callarde, who appears to have clung to a dry dock rather than 
abandon his calling; for his sole stock-in-trade “was fowre lines of 
harber hooke, with a nette, and a great yron grapnayle.” This valuable 
property, we are told, he bequeathed to his son. 

In an old charter still preserved in the town chest, we find that the 
town of Hastings, then the principal of the Cinque Ports, “is, by the 
flux and reflux of the sea, and by conflagrations there often committed 
by the enemy, so reduced in extent and population, that the inhabitants 
are unable to supply their due quota of ships ;”+ hence it came about 
that Hastings was joined to Seaford. Hastings and Seaford in those 
days both supplied ships for the maritime defences of the kingdom. In 
1544 Hastings was weak and Seaford was strong. In 1866 Hastings 
is able to boast of a population quite twenty to one as compared to 
that of Seaford. Neither of them are ports; and in Hastings fashion 
and Mrs. Grundy have it all their own way. 

Seaford is proud of its one policeman. I, too, personally respect 
this official Why? Because he minds his own business, never 
meddles with harmless people, even though they are stigmatized as 
tramps, and that is more than can be said of these busybodies 
elsewhere. Fishermen are really an “institution” in this quiet: little 


* Hastings, Dover, Seaford, Hythe, Sandwich, Romney, Winchelsea, Rye. 
t+ “Mem. of Seaford,” p. 14. 
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place. No person ever saw one in a hurry or excited about anything. 
When the weather is sunny they sleep upon the shingle; when it 
rains they disappear, where the oldest inhabitant in the place has 
never, so far as I am aware, discovered; when it blows, they assemble 
in groups and bemoan the hardness of their fate; what they never 
do is to go fishing. Except to set a few prawn and lobster pots, or 
go pout-catching with a party of visitors, these mariners of Seaford 
trouble the tenants of the deep but little, and yet not a finer harbour 
is to be found in the Channel, if they would but turn it to a profitable 
account. 

Why pitch and tar are such powerful stimulants to sea-going men, 
I cannot tell. Nothing, if we except rum, seems so potent to 

. thoroughly rouse a sailor as the smell and use of these, to ordinary 
mortals, rather nasty compounds. A man-of-war’s-man firmly believes 
in the efficacy of Stockholm (pronounced Stock-a-lum) tar to protect 
and preserve anything under the sun, and he uses it alike for healing 
a flesh-wound or bedaubing the splice in a rope. The wonders a 
“lick” of tar can work are not to be counted. Watch a boatman, 
especially if he is given to fishing, under the influence of boiling pitch ; 
for the time he becomes a really lively person, and, having exhausted 
all his resources upon boats, anchors, and chains, falls back on his 
clothing, and “pays” over his hat and outside garments until they 
become as obstinate and inflexible as armour. 

The beach at Seaford is of rather a changeable character ; sometimes 
it is composed entirely of shingle which the sea piles up into veritable 
walls ; a single tide alters its features, and soft, velvety sand extends 
for miles along the coast. When sandy, walking on the beach and 
watching the waves breaking in foamy crests along the slanting coast- 
line, is truly enjoyable. One wonders at these times where all the 
children that suddenly appear can have been stowed away. Little 
shrieks, and laughter fresh as a bird’s song, are heard above the splash 
and rattle of the sea, as with chubby legs and clothes held up these 
happy urchins rush before the incoming wave to dance joyously in its 
receding waters. Others of less volatile spirits amuse themselves 
burying their relatives or making castles and gardens in the sand, to 
be swept away by the coming tide. How typical, if they did but know 
it, of the years to come! Near to the old Martello Tower, that cost 
the nation the sum of eighteen thousand pounds, and which is of no 
further use, are two square affairs that a stranger might easily mistake 
for canvas meat-safes belonging to the Martello Tower; but the 
initiated know them to be bathing-machines for ladies, and respect 
them accordingly. Iam informed by friends of mine who have used 
them that certain precautions are requisite, and these are to be learned 
only by experience; for instance, during the processes of undressing 
and dressing great care must be exercised to avoid upsetting. If the 
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door should, by any evil chance, be beneath, the prostrate tenant would 
have to be extricated by cutting open the canvas; and to be dragged 
out, damp and dishevelled, at an early stage of the toilet, would be 
very unpleasant, to say the least of it. Certain articles of dress I had 
better not name have to be left at the door, like a Turk leaves his 
slippers at the entrance to a mosque, but not from the same pious 
motive. ‘To get into a Seaford bathing-machine other than edgeways, 
as a coin goes into a till, is an impossibility, even when a lady’s figure 
is reduced to its minimum proportions; but by no system of contortion 
or compression could (I must say it) a crimoline be got in—no, it 
must remain outside, and be put on—I know not how. Not far 
from the bathing “safes,” going eastwards, the chalk cliffs are reached ; 
and here, in the year 1850, some of our sappers and miners threw. 
down, by exploding twelve tons of gunpowder, a mass of chalk estimated 
to weigh three hundred thousand tons. But of what avail? the sea 
swept it all away as easily as we could brush a molehill from off the 
grass. It was intended to act as a groyne to check the continual 
wasting of the béach, but the waves claimed it as their own, as they 
are still demanding, and taking too, small portions of coast year by 
year. I had almost forgotten the church, if the recollection of a 
terrible scene that must have taken place near this spot, a record of 
which is to be read in the churchyard, had not recalled it: “ Here 
lieth Capt. Martin Pramschriver, of Dantzic, with 13 men of his ship’s 
company, and Capt. J. G. Shultz, of Dantzic, with 12 men of his 
ship’s company.” One dark dismal night, fifty-seven years ago, a 
fleet of seven merchantmen were tossing on the angry seca off the rocks 
of Seaford; they had mistaken their position, believing themselves to 
have rounded Beachy Head; the wind, blowing dead ashore, shrieked 
and whistled up the sides of the vertical chalk cliffs to expend its fury 
amidst the knolls and hollows of the South Downs, whilst the sea 
hurled itself against this natural wall, as if in sheer determination to 
batter it down. Dark as Erebus, the hardy coastguardsmen could not 
see the vessels as they bore straight for the rocks and cliffs. Anon a 
bright flash was seen, but the report of the signal was swallowed up 
in the roar of the storm. Fishermen and others did everything that 
could be done—and that was not much—to warn the poor mariners of 
their impending fate, but to no purpose ; on—on the vessels came, and 
one by one struck upon the rocks, and were dashed to pieces. 

The church named St. Leonard is of Norman origin, and was at one 
time cruciform in shape, with the tower standing in the centre; the 
original nave and transept have perished, most probably by the hands 
of some would-be improver, and the public road crosses the site of the 
old nave ; the tower finished with a spire-like roof perched in the midst 
of an embattled parapet, is now at one end of the church, which con- 
sists of an ugly south porch, a north and south aisle, and a chancel ; 
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space forbids a more detailed description of this ancient church, but 
we refer those who may be curious about its history to the Rev. A. 
Hussey’s Churches of Sussex. The “Old Tree” Inn stands upon a 
spot, once the terror of all evil-doers, for in the year 1578 the “ Pillory 
Tree” and “ Cucking Stool” were in full force, but the old tree, pro- 
bably the tree to which the pillory was affixed, and which accounts for 
the present sign, is gone like the singular punishments so often put 
into force beneath its shade. As the pillory was meant for the whole- 
some correction of evilly-disposed men, so in like manner the cucking 
stool was needed to keep refractory women in order. It has been thus 
described, “A sort of chair hung on a post or tree over the water. 
It was let down and drawn up by a rope and pulleys, a punishment 
formerly inflicted on scolding women, and bakers and brewers (these 
were generally women in old times) who transgressed the law ; who 
being fastened in this chair are duck’d or immerged (in stercore) 7.e., 
in some muddy or stinking pool.” In old Saxon laws* the cucking 
stool is mentioned “ Cathedra fiwosce muliers sedentes aquis demerge- 
lantur.” 7 

The Frenchman was not far wrong who described it as “ assez 
plaisante.” Again we read in Gay’s Pastorals : 

“J’ll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool— 
That stool, the dread of every scolding quean.” 

Amidst the loose papers in the town chest is a list of numerous 
“ presentments ;” we select three as showing how requisite was the 
cucking stool: “ We do present the good wife Pupe for misusing her 
tunge tothe hurt of hire naybors.” ‘ We fynd Thomas Woman’s wile, 
sacy upon the witness—but she sayght hir beans and pease were 
spiled (spoiled).” “Joan a Wood for being a Witch.” 

Having thus hastily sketched a few of the attractions held out by the 
town of my pet watering-place, I must tell you about its prawns, and I say 
Seaford prawns are as fine as any in the world. We cross the Bemlands, 
a flat piece of ground, already alluded to, now swampy and covered with 
plants that love a salt soil and atmosphere, and we wonder where the 
thousands upon thousands of tons of shingle can have come from that 
overspread so large a portion of the ground, until we are informed 
that for the second time, the sea has broken through its accustomed 
boundary, and swept over the Bemlands, completely deluging the 
lower part of the town ; once in the year 1824, and now in the present 
year. As we round a point of rocks to get out upon the beach a long 
white line is noticed extending as far as eye can follow it, along the 
edge of the cliff to the flagstaff standing on the summit of the hill. 
Examine it closer and we shall find it is made up of small heaps of 
chalk, placed a few yards from each other. Now what think you these 


* “Mem, of Seaford.” 
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snow-white hillocks are for? why, to guide the poor coastguardsmen 
in the dreary night time ; when you and me are sleeping they wend 
their perilous way along the edge of the cliff, and before this wise 
precaution was adopted two or three poor men walked over the chalky 
precipice and were smashed upon the rocks below ; bad enough at all 
times is this terrible walk, but how fearful when the wind howls dis- 
mally, and the blinding spray it brings with it, renders useless the 
hazy light of the man’s lantern ; steady, trusty, well conducted men 
are these coastguardsmen ; always clean and neat, and never ashamed 
to look you in the face, and ever ready to give you any information if 
you ask for it. 

The rocks at Seaford are peculiarly well adapted to the habits of 
the prawn; composed of chalk, they are split up, so to speak, into long 
narrow canals, in some places six feet and over in depth. One has to 
be wary when tramping over the brown bladder weed that covers the 
rocks like a thick carpet, and effectually conceals the fissures and 
holes, or mayhapin goes your leg, over you tilt, and if you escape 
with no worse hurt than that of rinding your shin, as one peels an 
apple, you may deem yourself fortunate. In these fissures under the 
shelving rocks the prawns love to hide, particularly when the females 
are heavy with eggs. A large extent of rock is left bare at low water, 
and pools, large and small, everywhere invite inspection. Let me tell 
you it is well worth a tumble, to get a peep into these crystal depths. 
There are more strange creatures to be found in a rock basin than any 
person who has never examined one would believe ; some are regular 
inhabitants, others are simply prisoners left by the ebbing tide. We 
would gladly pause and thoroughly explore one of these aquariums, 
but we may not stay, or we shall forget our prawns. 

The common prawn, or, as it is known to zoologists, Palemon ser- 
ratus, is but little thought of, and I fear almost unknown to the non- 
scientific world in any other guise than that of a delicate pink creature, 
very pretty to look at, and very nice to eat, when deprived of its shelly 
armour. 

How few there are who have ever seen a prawn but in the windows 
of the restaurants, on the marble slabs of swell fish-shops, or built 
into pyramids, or other fancy devices, upon the breakfast or supper 
table. I do not deny that a prawn is beautiful even when it is 
dead and deformed. Neither do I cavil with the tastes of those who 
delight to gaze upon a goodly dish of prawns, and having satiated 
their eyes, employ their fingers to pick them to pieces. I confess to 
having a great regard for prawns. I like to watch them in the seca; 
I like to catch them ; I like to look upon them, when rosy and pink, 
they lie doubled up upon the dish. I like picking them to pieces; 

_and last, though not least, I thoroughly like eating them. Yet I say, 
and you too, reader, would side with me, if you could judge for yourself, 
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that a dead boiled prawn, even considered simply as an object of 
beauty, is no more to be compared to a living one, than is a red lion 
on a village signboard to the king of beasts in his forest home. 
Ladies, for once be persuaded, lay by your fancy work and visit the 
rocks as the tide goes out (at Seaford you can do it without either 
risk or trouble), and watch the prawn at home in the canals and rock- 
pools; you do not know what fascinations there are in Natural History. 
There are few persons, whether educated or ignorant, who do not 
desire to know something about the endless diversity of forms which 
surround them: matter in every shape, organic and inorganic, teems 
with animal wonders, sunbeam and breeze carry along with them a 
freight of living things, and deep down in the perpetual darkness, 
where the submarine cable silently transmits its messages, there too 
are quaint creatures to be found. In the hope of enlisting recruits, I 
shall employ as a lure, a few practical instructions: first, how you 
may distinguish a live prawn when you see it, from other shrimps ; 
secondly, I shall give a brief history of the prawn’s habits and mode 
of reproduction ; thirdly, I propose telling you the way fishermen 
obtain them for the supply of the markets; and lastly, how you may 
catch them for yourself. The prawn is a distinguished member of a 
family of long-tailed crustaceans belonging to the sub-order Macrura, 
(Greek, makros long, and owra a tail), the family name being Pale- 
monidz ; there are very many species known and described, but the 
common prawn, P. serratus (serra, a saw), is the one with which we 
have to do. 

The beak extends considerably beyond the lamillar appendage of the 
outer antennz (the beak is that formidable weapon arming the front 
of a prawn’s head) ; it is much curved or bent back near the end, and 
bifid at the tip; the upper half of the blade on the front is quite 
smooth, but the hinder, or posterior half, is armed with seven—and 
sometimes eight—teeth, hence the specific name “serratus.” The 
eyes are at the extremity of two moveable stalks, the head and thorax 
form a single piece, called the cephalathorax (this you will recognise in 
the shield-like part usually called the head, from which you twist the 
fleshy tail when preparing to devour one) ; this part gives support to 
the eyes, the antennsw (those long, beautiful horns like tesselated 
coral), the mouth with its jaws, and the feet, usually five pairs, the 
two first being armed with little nippers. The other portion, styled 
“the tail,” is a beautifully jointed abdomen, allowing great freedom of 
motion—you will soon discover what prawns will do with this flexible 
abdomen when you are catching them—by a sudden bend of their 
natural spring, they fling themselves from out the net, and the chances 
are you never see them again. The termination of this hinged mail 
is the true tail, it is composed of several pieces, which can be opened 
and shut precisely like a fan; these pieces are further fringed with 
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minute bristles, and when expanded form a propelling and steering 
apparatus, beside which man’s cleverest performances are the veriest 
bungles. To the upper surface of the jointed abdomen five pairs of legs 
are also attached, known as the abdominal, or false, legs ; these in some 
cases are organized for swimming, but in the female they are employed 
to retain the eggs, which you can observe for yourselves when next 
you eat a “berried prawn.” The eggs are attached to the legs by an 
adhesive material, and carried about by the mother until the embryo 
are matured, or nearly so. It is almost as difficult to convey by word- 
painting an idea of the changing tints of the Aurora Borealis, or the 
flashing colours seen on the dolphin as its life ebbs away—colours that 
come and go, and mix together, until the eye becomes dazzled—as it is 
to sketch anything like a faithful picture of the tintings, shades, and 
markings adorning the body of a living prawn. The front part (the 
cephalathorax) is greenish grey, but the shell appears translucent, like 
delicate Bohemian glass; stripes of rich brown extend longitudinally 
from end to end, and as if this was not enough, these stripes have 
a minute edging of buff. The jointed abdomen is hooped, so to speak, 
with brown, as far as the last segment, which is adorned with three 
lines, extending lengthwise. When the four plates composing the 
tail are expanded, it will be seen that each oval plate is edged with 
pale red, and the outermost ones are marked each with a bright red 
spot, and the inner with a stripe of the same hue. Small dots bespeckle 
the body, and the feet, antenn, and claws, are pale purple, encircled 
at regular distances by narrow hoops of orange. The eggs of the 
prawn are, as I have previously said, carried betwixt the hind, or false, 
legs ; and as the time approaches for the young to escape, the females 
leave the deep water to frequent the canals and pools amidst the rocks. 
I counted the eggs of one female prawn I caught this summer at Sea- 
ford, and found the astounding number of seven thousand five hundred. 
Supposing one person to eat a dozen prawns “in berry” for breakfast 
(and in this state they always realize the larger sum per dozen), why, 
he would destroy ninety thousand! I question if, amidst the thousand 
and one enemies ready at any time, and at all times, to devour the 
infant prawn or its mother, a more terrible destroyer is to be found 
than man. Why—why are prawns and shrimps allowed to be thus 
recklessly destroyed? and why are men permitted to enact the old 
fable of the goose and its golden egg over and over again, year after 
year, or rather day after day? Surely, if there was a will, there 
would be a way to find a remedy. 

The baby prawn is not much like its mamma, but undergoes several 
changes prior to its arriving at an adult form. The young of the 
short-tailed crustaceans were at one time named Zoéa (Greek, Zoa, the 
young of the crab); but they were for a long time considered as a dis- 
tinct genus of decapod crustacea, until more careful observation deter- 
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mined these quaint creatures to be only the immature form of crabs. 
The fishermen tell me the grand spawning time for prawns is in the 
month of May, and that their growth is very rapid after they acquire 
their mature form and cast their skins. This is a curious process, 
and well worth watching. When the time for shifting its armour 
draws near, the prawn ceases to feed, and retires into some quiet nook. 
First, the “carapace” and abdomen are split, so to say, and the head, 
antenne, legs, feet, together with all the other appendages, are by a 
slow and steady pull drawn from out the dorsal shield, as blades from 
so many sheaths ; even the eyes are unsheathed, and when all is quite 
clear, and there appears to be no risk of a hitch, a quick, backward 
spring clears the prawn from the garments it had outgrown. Soft 
and helpless now, it hides until the new shell hardens, for in this 
defenceless state, I grieve to say, its mother or elder brothers would 
not hesitate to devour it. 

Prawns appear to have eggs at all sizes, and I imagine ages, for I 
frequently caught very tiny prawns at Seaford, with their abdominal 
legs clustered with “berries” or eggs. The manner these eggs are 
strung together is most curious, and will repay an investigation. The 
centre stem resembles that to which all the lesser stems are attached 
in a bunch of grapes, and just as grapes hang from the mid-stem 
suspended by a smaller one, so each egg is attached by a distinct 
fibre to the larger middle tendon or stem; but this one is tough and 
inelastic, whereas every fibre from which an egg hangs, is just like 
indiarubber : pull it out and it snaps back like a piece of “elastic ;” it 
seems to me this provision must greatly guard against the risk of 
breakage whilst the prawn is swimming amidst rocks and alge. 
During the cold weather prawns retire into the deeper water, to re- 
appear in spring; they are gluttons, and greedy to a degree—canni- 
bals, I am afraid, although I hardly like to so libel my favourites; at 
any rate a live prawn will set to work to devour its relative, though it 
be only disabled. I have placed a maimed prawn in my net, and 
caught a living one that at once came to eat it. There are two 
systems adopted at Seaford for taking prawns, one fitted for deep 
water, the other is practised on the rocks. For deep water prawning 
small cylinders are made by bending sticks into a hoop shape, and 
fastening several of these hoops together by straight sticks tied to 
them lengthwise ; nets are placed in each end, like inverted funnels in 
shape, the points meeting in the centre, but opening into the drum, 
wherein a dainty bit of shore-crab is placed as a bait; these “ pots,” 
as they are called, are sunk in likely places, sometimes as many as 
fifty or sixty together, and their whereabouts is marked by pieces of 
cork fastened to them by a rope. In these “ pots” the largest prawns 
are usually taken; but the traps cannot be used with any hope of 
success, unless the sea is very calm. The plan I follow, and so 
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thoroughly enjoy, is only available in the canals and rock pools. An 
equipment consists of a long stick, with either a notch at the end or a 
crook and spike made of iron, “three gins” (why so called I never 
could find out), and a bag hung round the neck in which to place the 
proceeds of the sport. I had better perhaps explain what a “ gin” is 
like: a gin then is nothing more than a shallow net affixed to a cane 
or iron hoop, about a foot or more in diameter, in accordance with 
the taste or caprice of the fisher ; a handle like that of a basket arches 
over from side to side, and the hoop is loaded with lead in order to sink 
and keep it steady on the bottom ; a light line is made fast to the centre 
of the handle, to the other end of which line a piece of cork is added 
to act asa buoy. ‘Three sizes are used when prawning, and for this 
reason the holes and crevices vary in diameter, and hence “gins” of 
different sizes are necessitated; one essential is to have well-nailed 
boots, or a fall is certain; more than this, you can travel rapidly over 
the bladder weed if you are properly shod. We are on the rocks and 
the tide is ebbing fast ; a breeze curls the sea into light waves strong 
enough, and only that, to stir up the sand and slightly foul the water. 
The first thing to be done is to bait the “ gins,” and for this six or 
seven shore-crabs, or “ Jack-Havils,” as the fishermen call them, which 
are to be caught under the ledges in the pools, or hid beneath the 
sea-weed, will be needed. 

I confess to having a great dislike to baiting my “gins” as the 
fishermen do it, and yet I am also quite conscious my objections are 
simply ridiculous, that is, if I was actuated with like scruples in all 
other cases wherein destruction of life is concerned. The wretched 
crab is seized by the back with the thumb and forefinger—so held it 
cannot pinch the holder with its nipper claws—then with a sudden 
wrench all the legs and claws of one side are twisted off; a similar 
process applied to the opposite side leaves a limbless trunk in the 
hand; from each side a small piece of the shell is bitten, and a long 
skewer thrust through the body from one hole to the other; the 
upper part is next torn from the under, as crabs are served when 
boiled to be eaten, and the torn-off parts are also placed on the skewer. 
This baited stick is now passed through the net of the “ gin,” 
and fastened by letting a mesh slip into a split in the end of the 
skewer. This process repeated on all three completes the baiting, 
though the baits must be renewed as they are either destroyed or 
washed off in fishing. The baited “gins” are next lowered into likely 
places, sandy nooks are best, and allowed to remain for five or six 
minutes. If the water happens to be clear, which is never good for 
prawning, you can watch them sailing from out their hovers—a sight, 
I can tell you, worth the looking at. Here it is you see the prawn at 
home ; stately as a gallant ship it sails towards the bait, all its legs 
busily twisting about, its long antennw feeling the way, its tail 
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spread like a lovely fan, without any perceptible movement the 
prawn appears to glide through the water, propelled by some unseen 
power. Make but the slightest stir, or even let your shadow rest 
upon the water, and a backward jerk sends the creature you know not 
where ; so rapidly is this retrograde motion effected, that the sharpest 
eye fails to trace its flight. As the hungry fellows reach the bait, 
they float round about, and carefully examine it before commencing 
their repast; both sight and smell are keen in the prawn, for they 
can discover bait a long way off. Wait patiently until they settle to 
their work, then take the cord in your left hand, as gently as if you 
were touching a wax flower, whilst with the right you place the notch 
in the stick against it; by doing this you are enabled to keep the 
cord in a verticle line with the handle. Lift slowly, gently, warily; 
touch a projecting rock, or hang your “gin” in the weeds, and your 
prawns are gone more quickly than you can wink; do not accelerate 
the steady lift until your “gin” is well clear of the water, then seize 
the captives, bag them, resink the “gin,” and try your fortune on 
numbers two and three. The best time for fishing is on the ebb; 
follow out the tide, and fish back to about one-third of the flood. As 
you take the prawns from out the “gins,” you cannot well fail to 
notice on some of them a small projection, situate near the head, on 
one side, more frequently on the right than on the left-hand side. 
Examine it, and you will find there is something under the shell of 
the prawn which has raised it up into a kind of oval-shaped mound ; 
detach this covering of shell carefully with a penknife, and under- 
neath will be revealed a small parasite, in shape not unlike a sole. So 
like is it, that the French fishermen did, and do now, as far as I 
know, believe these parasites were young soles that the prawns very 
good-naturedly carried about until they were old enough to take care 
of themselves. This singular little animal not only seizes upon 
prawns, but other crustaceans are likewise appropriated to its use. 
Its scientific name is Bopyrus squillarwm (Latin, Squilla, a prawn), 
but to the fishermen it is known as the “Shrimp-fixer.” It is a true 
crustacean, and belongs to the family Isopoda (Gr. uros equal, wodes 
feet). The male is not more than a sixth part so large as the female. 
The body of the female is somewhat elongated, and in colour a pale 
green ; above glossy. 

What purpose this singular parasite serves amidst living things no 
one can tell. That it has some use, and was sent by God, who made 


it for a special good, is beyond all question. It does not appear in 


any way to interfere with the health of the prawn destined to carry it 
about; and how it first gets beneath the shell of the carapace is so far 
unexplained, and is it the less wonderful and interesting because we do 
not understand it? If we believed only in what we understood, our 
creed would indeed be of very limited extent. 
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I have endeavoured, in a very imperfect picture, to place my favourite 
watering-place and its attractions before you. It may not boast the 
beauties of Torbay, or afford the naturalist an equal abundance and 
variety of animal and vegetable life, but it has beauties and novelties of 
its own, and persons who really try to seek for living wonders new 
to science, or care to discover, which to my taste is very much better, 
more about the habits of such creatures as we are familiar with, and 
see in our markets every day, will be sure to find at Seaford a harvest 
worth garnering. For healthful breezes, and pleasant walks over the 
crisp South Downs, or amidst the waving grain and yellow gorse, 
Seaford has not its equal; and one would have to travel a long way to 
gaze upon a brighter landscape than can be viewed from the old flag- 
staff on the summit of the cliff near to the Roman encampment ; sea, 
cliffs, villages, hamlets, fields of golden wheat, and brown flocks 
browsing the short green herbage, are seen almost at a glance, the 
sea-gulls, too, nest in the chalk ledges near by, and as I watch them 
whirling and shrieking over the sea, hundreds of feet below, where 
floating on its heaving waters are ships of all sorts and sizes, some 
appearing, others disappearing, round the craggy profile of Beachy 
Head, these lines are vividly recalled to my memory : 





_ “And the stately ships goe on 
To their haven under the hill, 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


«“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea; 
But the tender voice of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 
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Archie Lovell. 
By tre Autor or “ Miss Forrester.” 


CHarter XXXY. 


AWAKENING OONSCIENCE. 


Tue evening that had closed in with such fair promise for the morrow, 
was already changing by the time that the moon rose, pale and watery, 
above the distant woods. As night wore on, the wind swept up in 
fitful gusts from the south-west, bearing before it thick wreaths of 
serried lead-white cloud, and when the morning dawned it was in rain: 
fine driving rain, that fell with a persistent wintry sound against the 
exposed windows of Hatton Rectory, and laid low whatever summer 
flowers still lingered in the borders of its little upland garden. 

And throughout all the dreary hours, from that chill moonrise to 
the chiller morning, Archie Lovell never slept. Men and women meet 
their troubles more sharply face to face upon their pillows than at any 
other time: a child sobs his to rest there in five minutes: and Archie 
till to-night had been a child, even in her fashion of suffering. This 
was past. The first real conflict of reason and passion which her life 
had known, was stirring in her now: and sleep, the blessed immunity 
of unawakened conscience, was over. For a short space after her head 
was laid upon its pillow, the girl was her old self—the old childish 
mixture of frivolity and earnestness—still: speculating, through her 
tears, as to what Ralph had thought of her after her half-confession ; 
wondering (if she went) what frock and ribbons she would look well in 
to-morrow ; and if the magistrate would speak to her “ out aloud ” before 
all the lawyers and people in the court ; and if her name, Archie Lovell, 
would really be put in print in the papers next day, and if, supposing 
she stayed away, some other witness would not be sure to come forward 
and save poor Mr. Durant at the last! Then, when her faculties were 
more than half-way along the accustomed quick sweet road to sleep, 
every detail of her position and of her duty seemed suddenly to start 
out before her in a new light—a harsh, pitiless, concentrated light ; 
such as she had never seen any position or any duty in before. It 
was not a question, a voice beside her pillow seemed to say, of whether 
her father might or might not suffer by her exposure ; not a question 
of whether Gerald Durant had or had not deserved her gratitude, of 
whether sho might or might not forfeit Ralph Seton’s love. It was 
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a question of abstract right or wrong; truth or falsehood; life or 
death as regarded her own soul, which her resolutions of to-night 
must solve. If she decided unrighteously: shielded her father, won 
Ralph’s love, won the whole world, and perjured that, how much 
would she have gained? ‘This was what she had to answer. And 
starting back to fullest consciousness, with a trembling sense of some 
other presence than hers in the little room, the poor child sat up in 
her bed, and there—the cold dew standing on her face and hands— 
strove through the dark hours of the night to wrestle with the unseen 
awful monitor who had arisen to question her. 

It is only, perhaps, by a strong effort of imagination that we who 
have fought many such battles, gained the victory sometimes and more 
often succumbed, can picture to ourselves the first passionate conflict 
of so very white a soul as this. With all the suddenly awakened 
woman’s conscience, Archie had still a child’s narrow vision, a child’s 
distorted fear of the punishment that would fall upon herself as the 
price of her truth-telling ; and the greater part of her thoughts would 
be to the full as Indicrous as pathetic, if faithfully recorded. Of the 
truths originally laid down by Bettina, she never for an instant 
doubted. A girl who had passed a day and a night away from home, 
as she had done, must, if her story became known, be disgraced. No 
honest woman would associate with her; no honest man would ever 
make her his wife. Up to a certain hour to-morrow she would be 
Archie Lovell, a girl with all bright possibilities of life open before her 
still: after that—a blank. Never another ball, or croquet party, or 
happy walk with Ralph! No more pleasure in her good looks, or her 
dress: no more of the vague golden dreams which of late had made 
her like to be alone, looking up at the clouds, or across the woods to 
Ludbrooke, in the twilight! She would live on, year after year, in 
this dull Rectory-house ; and her father would love her always—with 
a saddened, pitying love; and Bettina be justified in requiring her to 
be religious; and the servants whisper together, and look at her as 
something apart from the rest of the household ; bitterest of all, Lady 
Durant and Lucia would know her, in a distant way, still, her father 
being the clergyman of their parish; Sir John, perhaps, his wife and 
daughter not by, stop and speak a kind word occasionally, when he 
met her in his walks. This would be her life. And in time, she 
would see Gerald happy with his fair young wife ; and Ralph would 
marry too . . . were her friends to abstain from happiness because 
hers happened to be spoiled ? and she would just continue to stagnate 
on, alone, unloved, till she was old and graceless, and bitter, like 
Mrs. Maloney! ‘This was to be her portion and reward for doing 
the thing that was right: and still towards the right (not towards 
Mr. Gerald Durant, personally ; inasmuch as he was young, and 
handsome, and fond of her: the foundation, hitherto, of whatever 
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heroic resolves Archie had formed), she felt herself irresistibly drawn. 
Towards right, simply as right. Nothing to do with inherited tradi- 
tions, as in Gerald’s case: or with fears of heaven, on one hand, and 
hopes of the world on the other, as in Bettina’s. Right simply as 
right: a stern, inflexible reality, to which, whether her cowardly will 
shrank from its fulfilment or no, she was forced, by some sympathy, 
some instinct stronger than herself, to cling. 

She tossed feverishly on her pillow till dawn, then got up, went 
across to the casement-window, drew back the curtain, and looked out. 
Standing there in her long white dress, her feet bare, her hands 
clasped across her breast, poor Archie, who a week ago could have 
represented nothing higher in art than Greuze or Watteau, might at 
this moment have been taken as a living picture of one of Raphael's 
Maries: a girl still in the undeveloped form and childish attitude, a 
woman in the unutterable sadness, the wistful prophecy of suffering 
upon her quivering lips, and tear-stained, dead-white cheeks. It was 
barely daybreak yet. She could just discern the line of distant woods, 
wan and spectre-like, through the driving mists; could just see the 
geraniums and mignonette—the flowers that in her southern ignorance 
she had thought would last till Christmas—lying, sodden and 
defaced, beneath her window. What a miserable, altered world it 
looked! What an admirably fitted world for right and duty, and the 
life that she was going to lead in it! She stood, chilled and shivering, 
yet with a sort of sullen satisfaction, watching the rain as it beat 
against the window ; and while she watched it her heart—poor, un- 
heroic, child’s heart!—went back to irresolution again. How would 
it be possible for her to walk to the station in weather like this? 
They had no carriage, and there was no way of hiring one, and her 
father and Bettina would never let her start alone on foot. She had 
meant, had meant faithfully, to go. Had she not borrowed money 
from Ralph for her journey last night? Could she help it if accidents 
beyond her own control held her ‘back? If it had been fine, and her 
father had given her leave, she would have gone ; and now, if this storm 
lasted, and her father forbade her to leave home, she must stay. It would 
no longer be a question of choice, it would be a decision made by fate not 
herself as to which path she took, and by that decision she must abide. 

When dawn had become broad day she crept back to her bed, and 
in two or three minutes, the rain still driving against the window, 
was asleep. At seven o'clock Bettina knocked as usual at her door, 
calling out to her cheerfully that it was a beautiful morning after the 
rain, and, waking with a start from a heavy, dreamless sleep, Archie 
saw—with guilty disappointment even in that first instant of con- 
sciousness—a room full of light and sunshine. The storm was over. 


So far the path towards this miserable, self-imposed, inexorable duty 
of hers lay clear. 
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She got up; dressed herself in a clean white frock; then laid out 
ready on her drawers her muslin scarf, sailor’s hat, and blue veil, and, 
for the first time since the day after her return from London, went 
down to breakfast with her hair hanging loose upon her shoulders. 

“ As I like to see you once more,” said Mr. Lovell, as he put his 
arms round her. “If you knew what was becoming, Archie, you 
would never torture your hair into fashionable braids and twists again. 
But how ill you look, my child!” anxiously scrutinizing the hard 
lines about her mouth, the worn, dark hollows under her eyes. 
“Bettina ; don’t you think her looking really ill? Wouldn’t it be as 
wise for her to keep to her bed for a day, just to see whether it can be 
measles coming on again or not ?” 

If Bettina had thought enough about the question to say “ Yes,” 
Archie would probably have succumbed to her decision as final: the 
interposition of some will stronger than her own, and against which 
it would be idle for her to struggle. - But all Mrs. Lovel]’s energies 
happened to be directed at this particular moment to parish matters 
of the most vital and urgent interest. In the vestry of the church 
was to be held to-day the great annual meeting of the Hatton soup 
and flannel club, in which, the deceased rector being an old bachelor, 
the wife of the village doctor had for years held absolute and tyrannical 
sway. A secret cabal had long existed, it appeared, for the dethrone- 
ment of this potentate ; and in Bettina—versed already in every detail 
of the village civil wars; convinced, too, that to be the head of soup 
and flannel was hers by anointed right—the cabal had at length found 
a leader. A large, an overwhelming, majority of voters were, she 
believed, safe on the side of herself and the new coalition. Still, at 
the very last, a designing, ambitions woman like the doctor’s wife 
might be capable of anything—bribing the voters to stay away; 
incapacitating them pro tem. out of her husband’s bottles; anything. 
And in fierce haste, her bonnet already on her head, Bettina, eager 
to be off to the field, was swallowing scalding tea, standing, and 
learning by heart an extempore speech with which she meant to 
address the meeting, when her husband spoke. 

“Measles ? Nonsense, Frederick! Not one person in a hundred 
has measles a second time. Let Archie be in the air all day, the heat 
makes her pale. ‘It being the opinion of this mecting, and of the 
parish generally, that too much power has hitherto been usurped by 
certain parties . . .’ That will be the very thing. Cutting, but not 
too personal. You are sure, Frederick, you will not look in upon us in 
the course of the meeting ? Well, then, I must express your opinions for 
you. Youshall not be a cypher in your own parish, as long as I can pre- 
vent it. Don’t wait dinner for me—I may be away allday.” And then, 
still learning her speech aloud as she walked, Mrs. Lovell vanished ; and 
another obstacle in the path of Archie’s going to London was removed. 
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It was now nearly nine o'clock; the express train by which Sir 
John Durant was to go left Hatton station at ten. She went up to 
her room, put on her sailor’s hat and white scarf, took the French grey 
parasol from Betiina’s room, and came down again to her father. She 
had not the smallest idea of what she would have to do or say when 
she found herself in that London police-court, but she thought vaguely 
that she had better appear there dressed exactly as she had been on 
the day of her flight from Morteville. It might help to prove that 
her story was true ; the woman who lent her the cloak would be present, 
perhaps, to confront her ; and she had no wish to hide one iota of the 
truth now. The magistrate, the lawyers, all the world should see her 
as she was on that day, the last day of her innocence—in her white 
frock, and sailor’s hat, and with her hair hanging on her shoulders. 
Perhaps (the hope half crossed her) they would not judge her so very 
hard when they saw how pretty and how childish she had looked at 
that fatal time of her wrong doing ! 

Mr. Lovell was in the room that was to be his study, standing 
before “ Troy,” a little disquieted in his heart as to that chef dcewvre 
not being in the best possible light, when Archie returned to him, 
She thought of the night in Morteville when she had stood at lis 
side in the little painting-room, and mourned with him for the old 
Bohemian life that was over for ever. Over—everything was over 
now! She crept up softly, and touched his hand. 

“Papa, I havea favour to ask of you, please. Some of the Durants 
are going up to London and back to-day—Major Seton told me so last 
night—and I want you to let me go too. They will be quite ready to 
take care of me, I know.” 

Mr. Lovell turned round and looked at her with open eyes. 

“To London and back? Why, Archie, this will never do! No, 
no, no, child; don’t take such fancies. The Durants are going up, of 
course, about this difficulty the young man—Gerald, is he called ?— 
has got into, and won’t want you. I couldn’t hear of it. I shall be 
having you laid up in earnest. Ask me anything else.” 

“T want nothing else, papa. It shall be as you choose—only, I 
thought I would just ask you, you know.” And she took off her hat, 
and seated herself down resignedly by the open window. Could she 
help it if her father insisted on withholding his consent? Had she 
not done as much as lay within her power to do by asking him? 

“The weather, certainly, is not so hot after the rain as it was,” said 
Mr. Lovell, coming up to her side, and pretending to look out at the 
clouds. He had never been able to deny Archie anything since that 
morning fourteeen years ago when he had refused to get up at five 
o'clock, and carry her round the Dresden market. “The weather 
is not as hot, and if I was quite sure we should have no more storms 
——only, unfortunately, my love, I have not a farthing of change in 
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the house. I don’t know how it happened, but Bettina took off my last 
shilling with her to this dreadful meeting.” 

“T have the money, papa, I have two sovereigns of my own, but 
I don’t want to go unless you choose.” 

“ And are you quite sure the Durants are going and want you ?— 
not that I wonder at that—Miss Durant must be too glad, poor thing, 
to have you for her companion now. Well then, Archie, I don’t know 
really that I ought to forbid it. It is like you, my little one, to wish 
to be with your friends at a season of trouble like this !” 

And in a quarter of an hour’s time Archie was walking across the 
meadow path that led the shortest way from the Rectory to the station. 
She was not going to be saved by accidental help, she felt now. Of 
her own free will she had taken the first step in the direction of right, 
but every obstacle that might have hindered its fulfilment had been 
removed by alien means, not by any endeavours of her own. Unless 
Sir John Durant were at the last too ill to travel, nothing could 
save her now from the accomplishment of her work. Unless! How 
tumultuously her heart throbbed at the thought! It would be 
impossible, utterly, for her to go alone—she, who knew nothing of 
London, not even the name of the court at which Gerald was to be 
tried. If Sir John Durant did not go, her whole self-constructed 
scheme of duty must, of necessity, fall to the ground. It would be a 
question of will no longer. She would have tried her best to carry 
out the moral suicide which she conceived to be right, and have failed 
in it perforce, not through any fault or weakness of her own. 

The Durants’ carriage stood at the door of Hatton station, and the 
first persons Archie saw as she entered the office were Sir John and 
Lucia standing together outside upon the platform. She bought a 
first-class return ticket for London—with a consciousness that the 
clerk stared strangely at her as he put it in her hand—went out and 
joined them. 

“Going up to London and back alone?” cried Miss Durant, 
aghast, when Archie had declared her intentions. “ Why, I should 
be frightened to death! I should think every one I met was a mad- 
man in disguise, or something more dreadful still! And—and in that 
dress!” drawing her aside. “ Do you know, Miss Lovell ?—you won't 
mind my telling you I am sure, but no one wears white dresses and 
sailor hats in London !” 

“Don’t they, indeed!” said Archie, brusquely ; “ well, I’m going 
on business, very painful business, and I shan’t be thinking whether 
people look at my dress or not. Who can think of dress at such a 
time as this, Lucia ?’—calling the heiress of Durant’s Court by her 
christian name for the first time—‘“ you don’t know how miserable I 
am about all this trouble that has fallen upon you.” 

From her in‘ancy upwards, Lucia had always been equal to any 
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emergency requiring pretty pious sentiments, and a nice little lady- 
like way of expressing them; and what she answered was very well 
chosen and well said, and utterly devoid, to Archie’s heart, of anything 
like the ring of deep or passionate feeling. It had been terribly 
sudden, and her mamma at first had broken down, but was calmer now 
—their old governess and friend, Miss Barlow, having come to spend 
a few days with them—and it was very painful to think of its being in 
everybody's mouth, but there was much to be thankful for, especially 
that it should have occurred now, not later, and Miss Barlow’s 
presence was a great solace to them; Miss Barlow having a mind 
beautifully schooled by affliction. 

“Td rather be alone,” said Archie, turning from her abruptly. “I 
should decline solace from Miss Barlow, or Miss Anybody in the 
world, if my heart was full!” 

After this she stood silent—thinking over the character of the 
woman for whose happiness she was about to surrender her own— 
until the train came up. Then, in spite of renewed warnings from 
Miss Durant as to madmen, got into a carriage away from old Sir 
John, and as it chanced remained alone the entire way to London. 
What an Eternity that journey seemed! how slow the pace—fifty 
miles an hour—to her feverish heart! how she hoped, with blent 
terror and impatience, that every large town they came near would be 
London at last! Now that the excitement of action had set in, all 
she wanted was to be at her journey’s end, and before Ralph Seton— 
before the whole world—to tell her story in the court. The bravery 
which is not so much courage as a desperate desire to get through the 
worst quickly, had come to her at last: and the moment the train 
reached Euston Square she jumped out on the platform ; then, without 
giving herself time to think or hesitate, walked straight up to Sir John 
Durant as he was getting down slowly and with difficulty from his 
carriage. 

“T have a favour to ask of you, Sir John,” bringing out each word 
with mechanical distinctness, as if she was repeating some lesson that 
she had learnt by heart. ‘Take me with you to the court where 
Mr. Gerald Durant is to be tried to-day.” 

Poor old Sir John looked at her in blank surprise. “To the court? 
my dear Miss Lovell, impossible; you don’t know what you ask—a 
London police-court is no place for you. At any other time, in any 
other way, you may command my services, but now you must really 
excuse me if I am obliged to refuse you.” And he bowed to her, with 
his courteous old-fashioned air of deference, and walked on a few steps 
alone down the platform. 

But Archie followed him pertinaciously. “Sir John, it is impos- 
sible for you to deny me in this!” she said, touching his arm with her 
hand. “I must be at Mr. Durant’s trial! I—I have important 
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evidence to give there, and if you refuse to take me with you I must 
go alone. Surely, for your nephew's sake, you will give me your 
protection as far as the court ?” 

At the word “evidence” Sir John Durant stopped; and as he 
looked down into Archie Lovell’s face, something in its intense, its 
painful eagerness, touched him with an irresistible conviction of her 
sincerity at least. That her presence could be of any service to 
Gerald was of course out of the question: but it was impossible to 
doubt that her request was made in good faith ; not for the gratifica- 
tion of a girlish caprice, as he had thought at first. 

“ You will take me with you?” she repeated, as she saw him hesi- 
tate. “You will help me, for Gerald’s sake, in what I have to do 
when we reach the court ?” 

“You put it out of my power to refuse you, Miss Lovell,” answered 
the old man, gravely. “If you insist upon exposing yourself—use- 
lessly, I fear—to a scene of such a nature, I will certainly take you 
with me to the court, and when we arrive there will arrange, if it is 
not too late, for you to speak with one of my nephew’s lawyers, if I 
am satisfied, that is to say ——” 

“ You will—you must be satisfied !” interrupted Archie, impetuously. 
“Do you think I am asking you this without reason, or for my own 
pleasure? You talk of being too late... Why do we waste a moment 
standing here if there is a chance of it?’ And putting her hand 
within Sir John Durant’s arm, she walked beside him with a firm 
unshrinking step through the crowded station: a minute later knew 
that she was being borne along through the mocking glare and life © 
and tumult of the London streets to her doom. 

Too late! Oh, Heaven, too late! But the guilty cry found utter- 


ance in her heart alone. All was not over then—there was a chance 
of her own salvation even yet ! 





Crarter XXXVI. 
“ WHERE IS SHE?” 


Some of the best lawyers in England had been retained for Gerald: 
the great Mr. Slight to watch his case during the preliminary ex- 
amination: the greater Serjeant Adams to defend him in the event of 
his being tried hereafter before a judge. Some of the best lawyers in 
England were engaged, likewise, on the side of the Crown: and 
amongst the whole high legal phalanx, amongst the lawyers for the 
prosecution and the lawyers for the defence alike, one opinion was fast 
becoming universal: namely, that the prisoner’s committal for trial 
was inevitable. 


Whether Gerald Durant happened to be guilty or innocent in the | 
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matter was, of course, a very secondary detail in the sight of the pro- 
fession. The vital question was: would the evidence against him be 
too much even for Slight—now that the Crown had recalled old Sleek 
from Italy to conduct the prosecution? And the unanimous answer 
was, Yes. Not a link seemed wanting in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence that Mr. Wickham’s fertile genius had evoked. The motive 
for committing the crime with which the prisoner stood charged : his 
presence at the fatal hour upon the scene of guilt: the identity of the 
girl who was seen in his company on London Bridge: his suspicious 
manner immediately after her death was known to have taken place: 
of these, as of a dozen other minor facts, there was, it was affirmed, 
proof incontestable. And still, as far even as an attempt at his own 
justification went, Gerald Durant’s lips, to friends and counsellors 
alike, continued obstinately sealed! He was innocent, he said, and 
had not the slightest fear of anything so ridiculous as the law finding 
him guilty. No innocent men were ever condemned now-a-days, and 
very few guilty ones. Circumstances connected with other people 
withheld him from explaining one or two things that at present, per- 
haps, did look rather suspicious in the case. It was folly to think 
that everything would not come right in the end. And so when the 
final day of his examination came, and while his approaching com- 
mittal was looked upon as a certainty among the lawyers, even those 
who cared for Gerald most, dared hope no more than that he might 
escape the charge of actual criminality as regarded Margaret Hall’s 
death. That he was with her up to the last there seemed scarcely a 
possibility of disproving; that he was the cause of her death there 
could be, it was hoped, no direct evidence to show. What more likely 
than that, immediately after leaving her lover, or, as it was now 
whispered pretty loudly, her husband, the unhappy girl, maddened by 
his neglect or his coldness, had made away with her own life? Not 
a defence calculated, certainly, to restore Gerald Durant with unsullied 
name to the world; but when it becomes a question, like this, of life 
and death, what the friends of an accused man begin to think about, I 
imagine, is his safety—the life that is worth so little, rather than the 
good name, without which, to most men, life itself is intolerable! 
This, at all events, was the desperate view of his case to which, with 
one exception, Gerald’s friends (men who a.fortnight ago would have 
staked their lives upon the certainty of his innocence) were now 
reduced. 

The exception was Ralph. Of the promise which sealed Gerald’s 
lips with respect to Dennison’s marriage, he of course knew nothing : 
of his silence concerning that fatal night when Archie Lovell had been 
his companion in London, Major Seton understood the cause as well as 
Gerald understood it himself. And placed in the same position—yes, 
eyen with Archie to be saved, Ralph, in his inmost, modest heart, 
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believed that he would have acted far less chivalrously than his 
friend. 

“ A man’s first duty is to his God—his second to himself,” he said to 
Gerald on the morning of the final examination ; the last time he ever 
visited Gerald Durant in his prison. “I know, just as well as if you had 
told me, that you are silent to shelter some other person’s reputation, 
and I believe, on my soul, that you are wrong! If I was in your 
place, and knew that my truth-telling would cover with mere con- 
ventional shame the name—well, the name of the woman I loved best 
on earth,” said Ralph, the blood rising over his rough old face, “and 
save my own from blackest, unmerited dishonour, I believe that I 
would tell it. I don’t see that you owe a stronger duty to any man 
or woman living than you owe to yourself. The thing is, to do simply 
what is right.” 

“Right!” said Gerald with a smile; that careless smile of his 
which was the real beauty of his face. “ But, my dear fellow, what is 
right? Monsieur Seton me le réponds, mais qui me réponds de Mon- 
steur Seton? The world, according to Figuier, I never went deeper, 
was in twilight during a few thousand years—Cambrian or Silurian 
epoch, I forget which—with the sun just strong enough to allow the 
graptolites and trilobites to see a yard or two before their noses. I 
suppose we are morally in the same kind of twilight now. Vague 
lights break in upon us of something higher than mere eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping, and in our different ways, and under different 
names, we try to follow them. Definitely, we don’t see much further, 
I fancy, than the trilobites did; not so far, perhaps, for as their eyes 
had about five hundred facets that enabled them to look about them 
in all directions at once, they were better adapted to their situation 
most likely than we are to ours.” 

This was talk entirely out of the range of the old Moustache. 
Who was Figuier? and what were graptolites and trilobites? The 
earth at the beginning was without form and void, and in six days 
was covered with life as we see it now. And truth was truth, and 
falsehood falsehood ; and neither deep thinking nor fine talking had 
ever smoothened down the path between them in his sight. 

“You follow your own idea of honour, Durant,” laying his arm 
affectionately on Gerald’s shoulder, “and—while you talk of not dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong—'tis a nobler one, I feel, than mine ; 
just that. You have the edge on all your finer emotions yet ”—poor 
simple Ralph !—*“and mine is blunted. When you have lived to my 
age, perhaps you will not think any woman worth the sacrifice of 
your own honour, the risk of your own life.” 

“T should think this one worth it always,” said Gerald, simply ; 
“for there can be no harm now in my confessing this much to you, 
Seton—there is a good name, a name worth a vast deal more than 
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mine, that my silence shields. If it had been a love-affair, which it 
never was ”—even at this moment what a thrill of delight shot through 
Major Seton’s heart !—“I might feel very differently. Love, between 
a man and woman of the world, I have always held to be a stand-up 
fight, in which a fair field and no favour is all that can be reasonably 
required on either side. Each risks something ; each must abide by 
the issue of the contest. But this was nothing of the kind. An 
honest, true-hearted little girl through me was very nearly brought to 
grief once. I don’t say whether I was in love with her; for certain 
she was not in love with me, and—well, everything turned out as it 
should have done, and is forgotten.” 

“ And this is the woman with whom you were seen on that night ?” 
said Ralph in an altered voice, as Gerald hesitated. “This is——” 

“This is one of the causes for which I am and ever shall be silent,” 
answered Gerald, gravely. “To betray such a trust would be a worse 
betrayal than that of friend or mistress—the betrayal of a child. If 
the honour of every Durant who ever lived could be saved by her dis- 
grace, the honour of the Durants should go!” And then he turned 
the conversation pointedly aside, and during the short remainder of 
time they were together, spoke only of the business matters that he 
wished Ralph to fulfil for him in the event of his committal; an 
event which, in spite of all his outward calmness, Major Seton could 
see he had now thoroughly prepared himself to meet. 

The time at which the examination was to take place was ten 
o'clock. From an early hour in the morning, however, every approach 
to the court was besieged by such people—many of them, although 
London was “empty” of the better class—as were possessed of cards 
giving them a right of entrance to this charming little sensation drama 
of real life about to be played. Without such cards no admission save 
by sheer physical strength could be obtained ; and even the fortunate 
men and women who held them found they had plenty of hard work 
to go through, many a severe struggle with the experienced roughs to 
encounter, before an entrance to the scene of their morning’s amuse- 
ment could be won. 

At ten o’clock precisely the prisoner, or principal actor in the enter- 
tainment, was brought into the dock; anda breathless hush passed 
through the entire mass of spectators at the sight of him. He was 
a little pale and worn, as any man might well be after a week spent in 
a London prison in August, but looked in good spirits and smiled and 
nodded to his different friends, Ralph among the rest, as one after 
another he recognised them amidst the crowd. Mr. Slight, who 
“watched” the case for the prisoner, now applied for a copy of the in- 
formation on which the warrant was granted, with a view, he said, to 
see what were the statements laid down, and also who was nominally 
the prosecutor in the case. This, after some discussion, was granted ; 
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and then the warrant having been read over to the prisoner, and the 
witnesses ordered out of court, the well-known short rubicund figure of 
Mr. Sleek rose, on behalf of the Crown, to address the bench. 

He appeared before, them he said, in his soft, well modulated voice, 
for the purpose of preferring and bringing home, as he trusted he would 
do, the charge against the prisoner at the bar which had just been 
read from the warrant. The offence they were about to inquire into 
was one of a most heinous character. He did not think that he should 
be putting it too strongly if he said it was one of the most heinous, the 
most cowardly, the most repugnant to every natural and divine law, 
that it was in the power of man to commit. Such observations how- 
ever (having made them) were, Mr. Sleek continued, out of place here. 
They had met for the purpose only of instituting a preliminary exami- 
nation ; and if he should adduce facts to justify the bench in commit- 
ting the prisoner for trial, it would of course be the duty of the prose- 
cution to elaborate those facts, and produce them hereafter in a more 
complete form than he had an opportunity of doing in this court. 
The offence with which Mr. Durant stood charged was that of murder ; 
the victim was a young and beautiful girl—a girl, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt, bound to the prisoner by all those ties which constitute 
a woman’s dearest and most sacred claim to man’s love and protection. 
Mr. Sleek and the court generally showed emotion; an irrepressible 
smile passed for an instant over Gerald’s face. It appeared that at 
about a quarter-past ten on the night of the second instant, a dark 
body was heard to fall or to be thrown with violence into the 
Thames from London Bridge; an alarm was instantly raised, and by 
three o’clock next morning the body of deceased was found, some 
three or four hundred yards down the river, with life extinct. An 
inquest was held on the following day, but was unfortunately con- 
ducted with the deplorable looseness that Mr. Sleek had observed to be 
the general rule of coroners’ inquests, and nothing of material import- 
ance was brought to light. Circumstances arising, however, imme- 
diately afterwards which aroused the suspicions of the police, to 
Inspector Wickham of the detective force was entrusted the duty of 
making further inquiry into this darkly mysterious tragedy; and— 
thanks to the skill and unremitting attention of that excellent officer— 
the ‘prosecution was now in a position to present to the bench the 
following facts: facts which Mr. Sleek believed could leave them no 
alternative whatever but the committal of the prisoner for trial before 
another court. It seemed that as long ago as the tenth of January, 
the deceased’ girl left her employer’s house in Staffordshire, and 
although rumours as to the supposed companion of her flight were rife 
at the time about the county, nothing definite had since transpired on 
the subject. On the night of the second instant, a girl dressed in 
the clothes in which the body of Margaret Hall was afterwards found 
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was seen, at a few minutes before ten, walking across London Bridge 
from the Surrey side upon a man’s arm; at a quarter-past ten a 
woman’s shriek was heard, a dark body seen to fall into the water ; 
and by an early hour next morning a woman’s body was found drifted 
in among some shipping at a little distance down the river. That the 
woman who thus crossed the bridge was Margaret Hall there was, 
as he should hereafter show, no reasonable cause to doubt. The man 
upon whose arm she leaned was, it would be proved by incontestable 
evidence, the prisoner—Mr. Gerald Durant, 

Profound sensation through the court. A smile, unconcealed this 
time, passed across the prisoner’s face. 

Medical testimony, proceeded Mr. Sleek, would be called to show 
the condition in which the body was found. They would be told of a 
wedding-ring tied by a ribbon around the unhappy girl’s neck; of a 
handkerchief embroidered with Mr. Durant’s monogram in her breast ; 
and they would also hear evidence as to a man’s hat which was found 
floating in the river ; and which it would be proved, was the property 
of the prisoner. The next points that it would be his duty to bring 
before their consideration were the acts and conduct of Mr. Durant 
himself. On that second day of August he was proved to have crossed 
from Morteville to London in the company of a young girl, answering 
to the description of the deceased, Margaret Hall. On the passage 
across one of their fellow-travellers lent the girl a cloak, which in the 
hurry of landing was not returned to its owner, and in this cloak the 
body of Margaret Hall was found. At about ten o'clock, as he had 
stated, Mr. Durant with the girl upon his arm, was seen walking upon 
London Bridge, and it was remarked at the time that there was 
something strange and excited about the appearance of them both. 
What was the prisoner’s subsequent conduct? Between eleven 
and twelve, minus a hat, and with his dress disordered and torn, Mr. 
Durant went to the chambers of a Mr. Robert Dennison, a relation of 
his in the Temple ; gave curt and contradictory answers when ques- 
tioned by his friends as to the strangeness of his appearance; and 
finally let fall a remark about having just seen the ghost of an old 
friend’s face—* a Staffordshire face ”°—on London Bridge, as though 
to account for his pallor and depression. Every portion of this evidence 
was, Mr. Sleek allowed, circumstantial; but it was not necessary, 
neither was it his place to observe, that a concurrence of suspicious 
circumstances was of all human evidence the one least liable to bias or 
error, more particularly when the silence of the accused and of his 
counsellors tacitly admitted such circumstances to be authentic. It 
was a melancholy satisfaction of course to know that Mr. Durant 
was in a position to command the best services of the profession, 
Her Majesty's government wished to press a conviction upon no 
man; and it was a satisfaction to know that everything that could 
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be said on behalf of the prisoner would be said, and with the greatest 
force and eloquence. Still, what would really tell far more in Mr. 
Durant’s favour, what it would yield himself, Mr. Sleek, the most un- 
mixed personal satisfaction to hear, would be—not eloquence at all, but a 
plain straightforward counter-statement of facts as regarded Mr. Durant’s 
proceedings on the night of August the second! It was an axiom of 
English law that no man should be called upon to offer explanations of 
his conduct or of any circumstances of suspicion which might attach 
to him. It was his duty, however, to remark that if an accused 
person refused such explanation, where a strong primd facie case had 
been made out against him, it must necessarily raise a presumption 
that his silence arose from guilty or sinister motives. Could com- 
mon sense do otherwise than adopt this conclusion, especially when, 
as in the present case, it was manifest that facts inaccessible to the 
prosecution were in the power of the accused? Mr. Durant, it was 
proved, did on the second day of August cross from Morteville to 
London in the company of a lady. By the testimony of his own valet 
it appeared that he was left alone with this lady between eight and 
nine o'clock at the South Eastern Terminus; and at ten o’clock, a 
quarter of an hour only before Margaret Hall’s death took place, it 
would be shown that he was once more seen standing by her side on 
London Bridge. 

“ And now, with respect to this lady,” exclaimed Mr. Sleek, with 
sudden fervour, “I have a question to ask which I am certain must 
address itself with irresistible force to every person in this court. 
Where is she ? If this lady, as it will doubtless be alleged, was not 
Margaret Hall, but some other person still living and well, is her 
evidence to be adduced or not on the prisoner’s behalf? It may, and 
doubtless will, be hinted to us that there may be cases in which a man 
would risk the unmerited punishment of guilt sooner than bring 
forward a woman’s name before the world ; but I put it to you whether 
the lips of a man charged with the most heinous and cowardly of all 
crimes could remain so sealed? Nay more, I ask does the woman 
live who would see an innocent man incur even the imputation of a 
crime like this sooner than allow the record of her own indiscretion, of 
her own frailty, to be made public ?” 

They might be told, he proceeded, that the lady who accompanied 
Mr. Durant from France did certainly wear this scarlet travelling 
cloak when she arrived in London, but might yet have transferred it 
to the deceased during the few minutes that elapsed between the time 
when she was last seen at Mr. Durant’s side and that of Margaret 
Hall’s death. If they accepted this startling assumption, if they for 
once presumed that any given fact was due, not to criminality, but to 
untoward accident, they would, certainly, be less inclined towards such 
a merciful supposition a second time. But, alas! this unhappy victim 
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to adverse coincidences would call upon them immediately afterwards 
to give another violent mental wrench favourable to his innocence. A 
handkerchief, embroidered with Gerald Sydney Durant’s initials was 
found in the woman’s breast. It had been well said that the die which 
is orderly in its sequences may be rightly supposed to be loaded. 
Every successive circumstance that bore against the prisoner was, 
it must be remembered, cumulative proof—proof multiplied by 
hundreds. And when to the foregoing facts was added that of Mr. 
Durant’s hat being found floating near the body of the deceased, it 
seemed folly to ask them again to receive an arbitrary and separate 
conclusion instead of the plain cause which could alone account for 
this overpowering accumulation of dark facts—the prisoner’s guilt. 
With regard, he said, to Mr. Durant’s manner at his cousin’s chambers 
it was not his province now to speak. This conduct might possibly be 
compatible with innocence if it stood alone, but it must be recollected 
that it was one of a series of facts which, though small, perhaps, in 
their individual capacity, did, when grouped together, lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that the prisoner had secret and guilty know- 
ledge of the girl’s death. What motive could have prompted the 
crime it was unneedful also for him to suggest. A dark drama, an old 
story of passion, satiety, and neglect, of which this was the closing 
scene, had doubtless been enacted. He had to do with facis alone; 
and these were the facts which he was able to present to the bench. 
They saw in the prisoner a young man overwhelmed with debts which 
he was utterly powerless to meet unaided. His uncle, Sir John 
Durant, was the only person to whom he could look for assistance ; 
and his uncle, it was known, not three weeks ago, had threatened to 
disinherit him if his reported connection with Margaret Hall proved to 
be a fact. They next found him alone with the unhappy girl on 
London Bridge upon the night of her death. They had then the mute 
and touching evidence of the body itselfi—the wedding-ring tied around 
her neck ; the handkerchief of Gerald Durant in her breast ; and lastly 
they had the fact that the prisoner already realized to the full those 
advantages for which, it might be surmised, the death was accomplished. 
Whatever benefit of doubt Mr. Durant might be entitled to would, for 
certain, be amply accorded to him hereafter. He believed himself that 
the magistrate could come to no other conclusion now than that the 
case was fraught with suspicions of the gravest character, and that the 
interests of public justice imperatively demanded that the prisoner 
should be sent for trial before another and a higher tribunal. 

And then Mr. Sleek wiped his crimson face, and sat down. His 
address had been, intentionally, a short one, for the thermometer stood 
at ninety six in the shade; and, in common with every other lawyer 
present, Mr. Sleek fervently hoped to get the examination over to-day. 
A great surgeon, recalled by enormous fees, to cut off the limb of an 
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illustrious patient, knows that he will be forced to wait and watch over 
the result of the operation. With a lawyer, what is done is done. 
Whether Mr. Sleek or Mr. Slight got the best of it, their work would 
be finished, their fees paid, the moment that the bench had pronounced 
its judgment upon the prisoner; and a pardonable preference for 
mountain oxygen to city carbonic acid in August made both of them 
disposed to be concise. Mr. Sleek’s address had not lasted two hours; 
Mr. Slight’s for certain would not occupy more; and it was now only 
twelve o'clock. By employing a little happy brevity in cross-examin- 
ation they might yet be able to have a comfortable dinner together, 
and start off on their respective journeys—one for the Highlands, the 
other for the Italian lakes—to-night. 

The first witness called was Mrs. Sherborne of Heathcotes, and as 
she came into the witness-box, making her village curtsey to the usher, 
whom in her agitation she took for the magistrate at least, her country 
carriage and open sunburnt face seemed almost to bring a breath of 
wholesome meadow freshness into the noisome human atmosphere of 
the court. Her first movement was to look towards the prisoner and 
cry; her second, upon a mild opening question from the bench, to 
plunge into wildly irrelevant statements about Sir John’s goodness to 
her husband, and her regret at having to appear against Mr. Gerald, 
and the love she had always borne to the family at the Court. Buta 
little judicious treatment at the hands of Mr. Sleek soon reduced these 
symptoms of contumacy, and brought the poor woman to a due sense 
of the position in which she stood as an important and accredited wit- 
ness on the side of the Crown. After giving her evidence as to the 
identification of Margaret Hall after death, Mrs. Sherborne was desired 
to tell what she knew about her disappearance in January last, and 
she had just faltered out a few tearful words as to the note the poor 
girl had written home, and how it was thought about in the county at 
the time, when Mr. Slight jumped up and, with a stony face and 
peremptory voice, interrupted her. They had nothing to do in this 
court with what was “ thought about” by anybody anywhere. They 
had to do with Mrs. Sherborne’s personal evidence, of which he should 
be glad to hear rather more than she had at present given them. And 
then, putting up his double eyeglass and looking at her with a certain 
expression of disbelief and insolence, that made the modest country- 
woman almost ready to drop with shame, Mr. Slight proceeded to 
cross-question her a little. 

“ Flighty? strange? No, never !—never saw anything unusual, in 
any way, in poor Maggie’s manner. She was a handsome girl—a skin 
like snow, gentlemen ” (with an apologetic curtsey to the bench), “and 
eyes and hair like the raven’s wing, and a bit set up about it, perhaps, 
at times; but as honest a girl, and as cool a hand for butter as ever 
churned. Suitors? Well, for the matter of that, she'd as many 
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suitors as most. In her own class of life? Certainly; whose else 
class should they be in?” For, in spite of her terror, Mrs. Sherborne 
had her keen country wits about her still. She was in that witness- 
box to speak the truth—if truth-telling could do it, to get poor Mr. 
Gerald out of his trouble. But she was equally there to shield the 
honour of the girl that was dead and gone, and a subtle woman’s in- 
stinct had interpreted to her aright the object of Mr. Slight’s last 
question. 

“ And Margaret Hall accepted none of these suitors of her own class 


of life, it appears, Mrs. Sherborne? What did she say to the suitors 
of a class above her own ?” 


“ T can’t tell, sir.” 


“You can’t tell. Were gentlemen—unmarried ones—acctstomed 
to come about the farm at Heathcotes during the time that Margaret 
Hall was in your employment ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. A many gentlemen used to come to see my hus- 
band and me.” 

“ Name those who came oftenest.” . 

Mrs. Sherborne hesitated, and shot a quick appealing glance across 
towards Gerald. “Sir George Chester used to come when he were 
down at the Court, sir; and Mr. Robert Dennison, and sometimes Mr. 
Gerald Durant himself, and ——” 

“ Mrs. Sherborne,” exclaimed Mr. Slight, suddenly exchanging his 
air of bantering encouragement for one of scowling ferocity, “ have the 
goodness to weigh your answers more carefully, and remember this is 
not a time or place for levity.” The poor woman’s mouth was con- 
torted, through nervousness, into the ghastly semblance of a smile. 
“Have you, or have you not, known Mr. Robert Dennison to be 
frequently alone in the company of Margaret Hall ?” 

Gerald’s lips had continued inviolably sealed as respected his per-. 
sonal knowledge of Robert’s marriage with Maggie; but he had never 
hidden, or sought to hide, from his counsel any of the well known 
facts relative to their extreme intimacy. His promise to Robert, his 
faith with Archie Lovell, were all that he felt himself bound to keep. 
Quixotic enough to lay aside any legitimate weapon of self-defence, he 
was not—and Mr. Slight, without any positive knowledge of the truth, 
suspected enough to be sure that his client had neither been the sole 
nor the first claimant upon poor Maggie’s affection. 

“ Have you, or have you not, frequently seen Mr. Dennison alone in 
the girl’s company ?” he repeated. 

“ Well, I have seen him, sir ; but not oftener 3 

‘. Keep to what I ask you, Mars. Sherborne,” interrupted Mr. Slight, 
in a cruel voice, “ and leave every other subject alone. You have seen 
Mr. Dennison in the girl's company. How often ?” 

“T don’t remember, sir,” answered Mrs. Sherborne, piteously. 
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«“ Try to think, if you please. Six times? Ten times?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” she cried, brightening at having something definite 
to goupon. “The young gentlemen used to walk down Heathcotes 
way after their dinner, one one time, perhaps, and one another, and 
then Maggie she’d walk a bit with them in the garden or round the 
orchard while they smoked their cigars. I’d known both of them from 
boys, gentlemen,” she added, turning towards the magistrate, with her 
good, brown face softening all over, “and never gave a thought—me 
or my husband either—that harm would come of it.” 

“No more with one than with the other, I suppose, Mrs. Sher- 
borne ?” put in Mr. Slight, blandly. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Exactly!” and Mr. Slight sat down. The evidence for the pro- 
secution had assuredly not done much damage to his client’s cause 
as yet. 

At the appearance of the next witness who entered the box Gerald 
half rose, and leaned forward with an expression of greater eagerness 
than his face had worn before. The witness was Captain Waters, and 
as his eyes met the prisoner’s a certain veiled look of intelligence passed 
for a second between them. 

The man had got his hush-money, but—was he safe ? was Gerald’s 
uneasy thought, for at his direction a goodly sum had been paid 
anonymously to Waters, with sternest injunctions never to molest 
Miss Lovell, or seek in any way to bring her name forward while he 
lived. The scoundrel had received his bribe, but how was he to know 
that another man had not meanwhile bid a higher price over his 
head ? 

“You may be perfectly at your ease, my infatuated but chivalrous 
young friend,” was Waters’ reflection, as he caught sight of Gerald’s 
eager face. ‘No fear of my killing the goose that lays such very 
golden eggs! If you are committed for your trial, as you certainly 
will be, I shall have an income safe without work or trouble for the next 
six months—a small annuity perhaps for life !” 

And then, in his accustomed bored languid tone, Captain Waters, or 
Edward Randall, as his name was written in the police-sheet, gave his 
evidence. Had stayed in the same hotel with Mr. Durant about three 
weeks ago, at Morteville. Remembered seeing him on board a steamer 
bound for England from the Calais pier. Had no conception what the 
name of the steamer was ; never remembered the names of steamers— 
wouldn’t Bradshaw tell? It seemed a small vessel, chiefly occupied by 
persons of the lower class. Believed he spoke to Mr. Durant from the 
pier—was sure he did, now he thought of it—congratulated him, if he 
recollected right, on having got away from Morteville. <A lady was 
certainly at Mr. Durant’s side—might have had his arm—seldom felt 
sure enough of anything to take a positive oath to it. If obliged to 
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bet ? Well, would rather say she had not got his arm—couldn’t see 
the object of people going about arm-in-arm on board steamers. The 
lady was too closely veiled for him to see her face—did not, to the 
best of his remembrance, wear a red cloak; believed she was in white, 
but positively declined swearing about articles of female dress. Cer- 
tainly had seen Mr. Durant in the society of ladies at Morteville. 
What ladies? lots of ladies—could it really be expected of him to 
know their names? Never thought Mr. Durant seemed harder up 
for money than other men—paid, at all events, what he lost to him at 
cards. How much? well, a very trifling sum; between a hundred and 
a hundred and fifty pounds, he should say. 

This was Captain Waters’ evidence ; and it was to be remarked that 
he was not cross-questioned or meddled with in any way by Mr. Slight 
while he gave it. The next name called was that of Sophia Dawson. 
A rumour had got abroad that the evidence of this witness was to be of 
the most fatal importance as regarded Gerald ; and a silence, such as 
hushes the opera house when some great actress plays the Bridge 
scene in Somnambula, prevailed through the court during her examin- 
ation. She was, she stated, the wife of Mr. Alfred Dawson, merchant, 
of the city of London, and on the second of the present month returned 
to England from a visit that she had been paying to her sister in Paris. 
She happened to miss the mail in the morning and crossed by the 
Lord of the Isles, an excursion steamer that left Morteville at two in 
the afternoon. Soon after getting clear of Calais the wind rose fresh, 
and as she, witness, felt ill, and was going down to the cabin, she 
offered her cloak to a young girl whom she saw sitting in a thin sum- 
mer dress upon the deck. Yes; the cloak produced (a thrill of satis- 
faction seemed to run through the expectant crowd at sight of it!) was 
hers. The colour was stained and altered, but she was positive as to 
its being the cloak she lent to the girl on board the steamer. Her 
initials were marked on a piece of tape stitched inside the collar. She 
would know it, even without these initials, among a hundred cloaks, 
It was home made, and she had cut out the hood and put it together 
herself. Saw no more of the girl till they came up the river, and then 
found her sitting on deck in the company of the same gentleman with 
whom she had first noticed her off the coast of France. That gentle- 
man was she could swear the prisoner at the bar—but the woman’s 
kindly face here paled visibly as Gerald turned and looked at her full. 
Knew at the time that his name was Durant; read it on a valise that 
his servant carried in his hand. Told the girl she might keep the 
cloak on still, as the air was fresh coming up the river, and when they 
reached London Bridge forgot all about it in the hurry of landing, and 
did not see the lady or gentleman again. The cloak was of no great 
value, and she had never made any inquiries about its loss. Had for- 
gotten all about it until a few days ago, when an advertisement in the 
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Times was pointed out to her by a friend. This advertisement was 
addressed to the lady who lost a scarlet cloak on board the Lord of the 
Isles on such a date; and her husband thought it right to communi- 
cate at once with the police. 

This was her evidence. In cross-examination, very suavely and 
cautiously conducted by Mr. Slight, Mrs. Dawson stated, with con- 
fidence, that she could swear to the person of the girl to whom she 
lent her cloak. It was an uncommon face, and she remembered it per- 
fectly. The girl’s veil was not over her face when she first spoke to her. 

The photographs of Margaret Hall, and of one or two other in- 
different persons, were now handed to the witness. She examined 
them, as she was directed to do, under a strong microscope, but would 
not swear as to whether the portrait of the girl who was with the 
prisoner was among them or not. Did not think much of photo- 
graphs herself; never had. Would she swear they were none of them 
the portrait of the girl? No, she would not. Declined giving any 
opinion on the subject. Would swear to her own cloak: would swear 
to the gentleman. Was positive she could swear to the young lady if 
she saw her. She had bright blue eyes, long fair hair, and a brown 
complexion. 

The prisoner at this point, leaned anxiously forward, and evidently 
tried to arrest Mr. Slight’s attention. But Mr. Slight either did 
not, or would not, understand the glance. His client’s case was 
just as weak as it was possible to be already ; but whatever could be 
done to strengthen it, Mr. Slight was determined to do: and this last 
voluntary statement of Mrs. Dawson’s was, he knew, the brightest 
ray of light that had dawned as yet for the defence. 

“Blue eyes, and fair hair. You state upon your oath, that the 
young person to whom you lent your cloak had blue eyes ?” 

“T do.” But here, re-examined by the bench, Mrs. Dawson con- 
fessed to having been seasick at the time she lent the girl her cloak. 
Her head was swimming round; and she saw nothing distinctly. 
When they got into the river, the girl had put down her veil, and she 
could not, for certain, say that she had remarked the colour of her 
eyes then. 

“And yet, two minutes ago, you positively stated that the young 
woman’s eyes were blue?” exclaimed Mr. Slight, indignantly. “I 
must really request, madam, that you will recollect the importance of 
your words. You are not, you know, deciding as to the colour of a 
new dress, but answering a question upon which a man’s life may 
depend. We have nothing to do in this court with your seasickness, 
or any condition of your bodily frame whatsoever. Do you swear that 
the young woman to whom you lent your cloak, on board the Lord of 
the Isles, had blue eyes? Yes, or no ?” 

“T swear that she had blue eyes.” 
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“Good. Now, Mrs. Dawson, what was the manner, may I ask, of 
Mr. Durant to the young person during the voyage? Seasick, or 
not seasick, this is a point to which no young married lady ”— 
Mrs. Dawson was forty-five at least—“can ever be blind. Was it 
your opinion at the time, now, that Mr. Durant and this young 
person were man and wife ?” 

But to this question, Mr. Sleek positively objected. The private 
opinions or deductions of any individual—as his friend, Mr. Slight, 
with admirable clearness, had reminded them—not being evidence ; 
and the bench confirming this objection, Mr. Slight had to repeat his 
question in its first form—What was the manner of Mr. Durant to 
the young person with whom he travelled ? 

A very polite manner. That, of course. He never doubted for a 
moment, that the manner of any gentleman to any lady would be 
a polite one. Was ita marked manner? the manner of a lover, in 
short ? 

Well, no; Mrs. Dawson could not say it was. She thought, at the 
time, they looked like brother and sister, or, perhaps, two young people 
gone off for a freak. The girl’s manner seemed very good-natured 
and off-hand with her companion—certainly not the manner of a wife 
toa husband. And now, having worked round after all to the exact 
admission that he required, Mr. Slight allowed the witness to leave 
the box. 

The evidence of constable X 22, of the City division of police, was 
next taken. He was on his beat, he said, on the night of August 
the second, and remembered seeing a girl and a gentleman standing 
together on London Bridge, a few minutes before ten o'clock. Saw 
the gentleman’s face as distinct as if it had been broad day, for they 
were standing talking immediately under a lamp, when he came up, 
and he stopped a minute to look at them. ‘The prisoner at the bar 
was the gentleman: identified him about a week ago, when, under 
Mr. Wickham’s directions, he watched him from an opposite window 
at his lodgings at Clargess Street. Thought on the night of the 
second they must be foreigners, from their queer appearance—the 
lady was, he described, in a scarlet travelling-cloak; the gentleman 
without a hat. Thought there seemed some kind of discussion 
going on between them. There had been a disturbance (this in cross- 
examination) on the bridge just before ; but couldn’t say if the pri- 
soner had been mixed up in it or not. 

One of the lightermen who first raised the alarm on the night of the 
second was now brought forward. The clocks had gone the quarter, he 
said, about four or five minutes before. Could take his Bible oath he 
was right as to time. It was his turn to go ashore at half-past ten ; 
and he had been counting the different quarters as they struck. It 
was a clear night, and he was sitting smoking his pipe on deck, when 
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he heard a woman’s shriek, and immediately afterwards saw the splash 
of some heavy object, close alongside, it seemed, of where the barge 
was moored. Was not present when the body was found. He and his 
mate gave the alarm at once; and went ashore as usual at the 
half-hour. 

Lengthened medical evidence came next from the doctors who had 
before appeared at the inquest, and who still held conflicting opinions 
as to what had been the immediate cause of death, and whether death 
had or had not taken place before the body reached the water. After 
this—science having been apathetically listened to by the experienced 
trial-goers as a sort of interlude, or by-play, not bearing upon the 
general interest of the plot—the testimony of the river police, with its 
accustomed burthen of dark horrors, was recorded ; and then—— 

Then, every man and woman in that dense crowd pressing breath- 
lessly forward to catch a sight of him, Mr. Robert Dennison was 
summoned to take his place in the witness-box. 


His face wore a cadayerous yellow hue—the hue of a man who has 
newly passed through some sharp bodily pain or sickness ; but still 
the dark eyes kept their counsel inviolate as ever: still not a quiver of 
the lips betrayed either fear or weakness to any who were watching 
him. As soon as he appeared, Gerald Durant leant forward, upon his 


clasped arms, over the ledge of the dock, fixing his eyes steadfastly 
upon his cousin's face; and so for a few silent moments, they stood— 
the guilty man and the innocent one—confronting each other. This 
was perhaps the strongest situation in the whole morning’s perfor- 
mance; and a good many of the ladies present. raised their handker- 
chiefs to their eyes. The sympathies of the common people were, 
here as throughout, upon Gerald Durant’s side. The educated and 
refined few were naturally alive to the pathos of poor Mr. Dennison’s 
position ; the intense suffering with which this duty of giving evidence 
against one so near akin to him as the prisoner must be performed. 
He was examined by Mr. Sleek, and stated that he was first cousin 
to Gerald Durant, and had been on terms of intimacy and affection 
with him all his life. On the first of the present month he parted 
from his cousin at Morteville. Did not know that he was in particular 
money difficulties at the time; was about the same in that respect as 
most young men of his profession and age. An estrangement had 
certainly existed between Gerald and his uncle, Sir John Durant. 
Saw his cousin next on the night of the following day, August the 
second. On that occasion witness had a party of friends dining with 
him in his chambers, and towards midnight Gerald Durant unex- 
pectedly came in. He was dressed in a morning suit, and explained 
that he had only arrived in London that evening by a steamer from 
France. Did not recollect anything unusual in his appearance: was 
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unable to say whether he had a hat with him or not. Admitted—and 
that the admission cost him dear no one looking at Robert Dennison’s 
face, his bloodless lips, the great drops standing upon his livid fore- 
head, could doubt—that the prisoner had made some allusion to 
having been on London Bridge that night: did not remember the 
exact words the prisoner used. 

Mr. Steex: “I must beg of you to recollect them, Mr. Dennison. 
The prosecution has every wish to spare the feelings of you and of 
your family to the uttermost, but this is a most important part of the 
evidence, and cannot be slurred over.” 

And thus adjured—and with Gerald’s eyes upon him still !—Mr. 
Dennison spoke. As the evening progressed, and as some of the 
guests were preparing to leave, Gerald Durant asked him what old 
friend he imagined he had seen that night on London Bridge. Witness 
answered that he did not know; and Gerald Durant then went on to 
say that he had seen a Staffordshire face they both knew, or one 80 
like it as to be its ghost, crouching out of sight in one of the recosses 
of London Bridge. Witness treated the remark lightly at the time, 
not knowing any Staffordshire person who would be likely to be seen 
in such a position. Thought, and still believed, it to be meant as 
a joke. Parted that night on friendly terms with his cousin, and had 
not seen him since. Had held no communication with Mr. Durant 
since his arrest. 

All this portion of Robert Dennison’s deposition could be. scarcely 
more than guessed at in the court, for he spoke in an excessively low 
key, and with a voice that trembled either with feigned or unfeigned 
agitation. But as soon as Mr. Slight commenced his cross-examination, 
Mr. Dennison was forced, agitated or not, to be audible. No one 
knew better how to affect occasional deafness than Mr. Slight. No 
one knew better than Mr. Slight the effect upon some witnesses of 
being forced to speak out in a tone that the whole court could hear. 

“You parted from the prisoner at Morteville on August the first. 
Will you inform the Court, Mr. Dennison, as to the nature of your 
business in Morteville at that particular time ?” 

“T had no business there at all. I was on my way back from 
Paris to London.” 

“Ah! And what had your business been in Paris, Mr. Dennison ? 
Be careful.” 

“T decline answering the question.” 

“ Were you in the company of the same lady with whom you visited 
Paris in January or February last ?” 

“T decline entering into my private affairs at all.” 

“Very well, sir,” cried out Mr. Slight, with sudden deadly animo- 
sity, “then there is one question which this Court will oblige you to 
answer, whether it suits your convenience or not. What was the 
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nature of your conversation with Mr. Gerald Durant on the morning 
you left Morteville ?—the conversation you held together on the subject 
of Margaret Hall ?” 

Robert Dennison’s face grew, if possible, a shade more livid. “I—I 
do not understand you,” he stammered ; but the moment’s hesitation gave 
his brain time to work. Hither Gerald had betrayed him, and fullest 
exposure was coming on, or Mr. Slight was fencing with such weapons 
only as his client’s half-confidence had supplied to him. In either 
case his quick presence of mind counselled him to answer with honesty. 
Could a lie have saved him he would have told it—yes, in the face of 
a hundred newly-uttered oaths ; but the time, he knew, was gone for 
denial of any kind. Truth, plain and literal, was what he was reduced 
to now; and, boldly-faithful as he was boldly-false, Robert Dennison 
stood, the first momentary irresolution over, prepared to tell it. 

As he stood thus—no abasement in his eyes, no tremble on his lips, 
no token of fear on all the iron face—Gerald felt that he admired 
Dennison as he had never admired him in his life before. Talk of 
pluck! why his own was nothing, for he was innocent. But here 
was a man guilty of actions which in every class of society are branded 
as infamous—betrayal of the woman who bore his name, darkest dis- 
honour in allowing another man to abide the consequences of his act ; 
and, in a moment, for aught that he could know, the fair reputation he 
set such store upon might be spotted—fame, money, position, every 
dearest hope of his life, attainted. And he stood and waited for the 
blow thus! I repeat, Gerald in his heart admired him, as one admires 
the brutal heroes of the ring, for his sheer blind animal strength, 
unleavened though it was by any of the moral qualities which raise a 
nobler man’s courage above the courage of a bull-dog. The stamina of 
the Durants was there, he thought. The poor fellow’s inadequate 
sense of finer honour was to be credited more perhaps to the base 
admixture of Dennison blood than to any fault of his. Bon sang ne 
peut pas mentir. There was no virtue in his ever acting like a gentle- 
man; but how can you expect a man without a grandfather to know 
how to conduct himself decently? When they were boys together, 
nice delicacy, even with respect to half-crowns, was, he remembered, 
the one thing he had never looked for in his roturier cousin. It was 
the same now. But the good blood showed in the fellow’s face and 
attitude at this moment; and Gerald’s heart, his fancy—what was 
it that fired so easily in that facile organization? warmed towards 
him. ‘ 

“You don’t understand me,” said Mr. Slight, “yet the question is 
a simple one. Can you remember the substance of the conversation 
that took place between you and your cousin on the morning of your 
leaving Morteville ?” 


“J can remember the general tenour of it, certainly,” said Dennison 
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firmly. “The subject of Margaret Hall’s continued disappearance was 
talked of, and I advised Mr. Durant to return to England at once, and 
endeavour to prove his innocence in the matter. Suspicions had arisen . 
as to his being the companion of the girl's flight, and I wished him to 
set himself right with his friends at once.” 

“And what was your cousin’s answer to this excellent advice ?” 

“My cousin’s answer was, that he had perfect confidence in his 
innocence eventually asserting itself. As for suspicions, he believed 
they had been very much stronger against myself than against 
him throughout.” 

“To which you replied é 

“In words that I cannot consider it necessary to repeat here,” 
said Dennison, with admirable audacity. “I decline, as I have 
observed, to enter at all upon my own personal affairs.” 

Mr. Slight’s eyeglass fell ; and he shifted his ground a little. 

“Have you ever stated your conviction to be that Gerald Durant 
was Margaret Hall’s lover, and that you had good reasons for 
saying so?” 

* Not in those words, certainly.” 

“Did you state once to Mr. Sholto Mclvor that you believed 
Gerald Durant had got into a mess with his uncle about Margaret 
Hall ah 

“T may have said so. I don’t recollect it.” 

“ Have you endeavoured to set right the misunderstanding that you 
say existed between the prisoner and his uncle ?” 

“T have.” 

“Mr. Dennison,” with an abrupt emphasis that took every one in 
the court aback, “are you—failing the prisoner at the bar—Sir John 
Durant’s next male heir ?” 

The inflection of Mr. Slight’s voice az he said this was something 
wonderful. Robert Dennison’s heart stood still at the terse embodi- 
ment of his own guilty hopes which those few words, spoken in that 
tone, put before him. But rallying instantly, with thorough self- 
command, with a face of marble to the last, he answered coldly that 
he was not and never could be Sir John Durant’s heir. And then 
a sound, not exactly a hiss, but a sound decidedly the reverse of 
applause following him from the court—Mr. Dennison was allowed to 
leave the witness-box, and poor little Sholto McIvor was called to take 
his place there. 

At no time wise or eloquent, Sholto was, on this most memorable 
day of his life, a very monument of helpless, well-meaning, total 
imbecility. He contradicted himself; he made statements a tort et a 
travers ; he remembered what he ought to have forgotten; forgot 
what he ought to have remembered ; and was alternately browbeaten 
by the defence, reprimanded for contempt of court by the magistrate, 
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and reminded of the stringency of the law against perjury by the 
prosecution. But bullied by the lawyers, and laughed at by the 
whole court, Gerald included, he succeeded in creating a stronger 
impression against the prisoner than any witness had yet done. (“Did 
your best to hang me,” Gerald tells him to this day.) He was so 
wholly, so palpably guileless, it was so evident that his sympathies 
were on the prisoner’s side, that every admission wrung from him 
seemed to carry the kind of weight with it that men are prone to 
accord to the evidence of a child. The description of Gerald’s manner 
and appearance when he entered his cousin’s chambers ; his altercation 
with Dennison ; the “chaff” about some lady at Morteville ; Gerald’s 
voluntary admission that he had seen ‘the ghost of a Staffordshire 
face” on London Bridge; his unusual taciturnity as they drove home 
together to their lodgings in Clargess Street—every word that Sholto 
uttered told. And immense was the success of this part of the enter- 
tainment among the higher class of spectators. With a thermometer 
at ninety-six, and such air to breathe as a London police-court 
generates, the nerves require relaxation after three or four hours heavy 
business, even with the prospect of seeing a guardsman committed to 
Newgate, to carry one’s interest on. 

When he had said his worst on the subject of the dinner-party, 
Sholto was questioned as to Gerald’s money difficulties, and again did 
him simply as much damage as was possible. Hard up? Of course, 
Durant had always been deucedly hard up, like everybody else. First 
heard of his coolness with his uncle from Mr. Dennison. What was 
it about? . . . Would like to know whose business that was. Well, 
then—the bench having sternly interfered—it was about a woman, 
this wretched, ridiculous milkwoman, Margaret Hall. What did Sir 
John Durant threaten ? Why, to disinherit him, he supposed. Thought 
that was what “uncles and governors and that” always threatened. 
During the last three weeks Durant had come right with his people 
again. Knew it because he had written and asked him, Sholto, to be 
his best man at his approaching marriage with his cousin. Did they 
want any better proof than that ? 

After Sholto, appeared Mr. Bennett ; all his elegant language taken 
out of him, and covered with shame and contrition at having to appear 
against his master. He had very little to tell, and that little was 
terribly in favour of the prosecution. He returned with Mr. Durant, 
on August the second, from a tour they had been making abroad ; 
stopped a few days in Paris, and no lady was with his master then. 
Saw his master two or three times in a lady’s society at Morteville ; she 
crossed to London in the Lord of the Isles with them. Saw that she 
wore @ scarlet cloak during the latter part of the voyage; took up 
lunch to her and Mr. Durant on the paddle-box, and got out one of 
his master’s cambric handkerchiefs for the lady to tie round her head. 
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Yes; the handkerchief shown him was the same; knew it by his 
master’s monogram—called by Mr. Bennett monograph. The hat 
produced was the kind of hat Mr. Durant travelled in, but declined 
swearing to it. At the London Bridge station his master dismissed 
him with the luggage, and he left them standing there together, 
Mr. Durant and the lady. His master returned home between one 
and two o'clock; one of the sides of his coat was much torn; he did 
not bring any hat home with him. Did not know the lady’s name 
(this was in answer to Mr. Slight). Had only lived with Mr. Durant 
four months, and to the best of his belief never saw Margaret Hall in 
his life. 

Then—the formal, official evidence of Mr. Wickham having oc- 
cupied a very few minutes only—it was announced that there would 


be a brief adjournment of ihe court, and that the case for the prose- 
cution was closed. 


Cuaprrer XXXVII. 
“ HERE!” 


Every one present detected a marked and significant change upon 
Mr. Slight’s face when the court reassembled, and whispers of good 
augur for the coming defence were at once passed about among the 
lawyers. It was already known how, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment, Sir John Durant, accompanied by a young girl, had arrived and 
had an interview with Mr. Slight; and how, on re-entering the court, 
Mr. Slight had crossed at once to the dock and held an earnest 
whispered conversation with his client. It was remarked, how Gerald 
Durant’s face flushed and paled as they spoke; how at first he had 
appeared eagerly to oppose some proposition that was being made to 
him, afterwards—Mr. Slight’s expression brightening every moment— 
how an unwilling assent had evidently been wrung from his lips. 
And putting all these things together, an opinion of good omen for the 
prisoner was, as I have said, fast gaining ground in the court. Old 
Slight would not look so ridiculously pleased without solid cause. 
Some new and important evidence was probably coming to light, at 
the eleventh hour, for the defence. 

The face of the lawyer for the Crown grew ominously long at the 
thought. As the case already stood, they had calculated upon getting 
it over, with half an hour or so to spare, before dinner-time. One 
witness more, on either side, might just make the difference of an 
adjournment till next day; above all, a witness of sufficient importance 
to make Slight look so foolishly excited. And, with a pathetic yearn- 
ing for the twenty-four hours of blue Italian lake and pure Italian 
sky that he would be called upon to resign, Mr. Sleek, like every 
person present, in a state bordering on asphyxia, loosened his cravat, 
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leant back with half-closed eyes in his seat, and prepared himself for 
the worst. , 

The first welcome sound that fell on his ear was an announcement 
that the address made on the prisoner’s behalf would be a very brief 
one. It had never, of course, Mr. Slight remarked, been his intention 
to assert that his client was innocent of the horrible crime laid to his 
charge. He had not been summoned to his present position to assert 
Mr. Durant’s innocence; innocence, according to all civilized laws, 
being a thing to be presumed—criminality never ; and the burthen of 
proof, as it was unnecessary for him to say, resting always with the 
prosecution. In a case of purely circumstantial evidence like this, if 
the facts adduced were capable of solution upon any other hypothesis 
than the guilt of the accused, they must be discarded: nay, although 
the matter remained so wholly mysterious that no supposition save 
the prisoner’s guilt could account for it, that supposition would not be 
basis sufficient on which to rest a judgment against him. Before 
committing Gerald Durant for trial for the murder of Margaret Hall, 
the bench must be as morally convinced, by the chain of evidence 
brought forward, that he was guilty, as though they had seen him 
commit the act under their own eyes. That chain of evidence, he 
positively affirmed, had never existed; indeed, he did not hesitate to 
say that the counsel for the Crown were reversing every legal and 
customary mode of proceeding. Instead of proving a murder first and 
discovering the murderer afterwards, they were seeking first to prove 
the murderer and thence to deduce a murder! It had never, he 
repeated, been his intention to assert his client’s innocence; but, until 
a quarter of an hour ago, he had certainly intended to point out, link 
by link, the palpable weakness of the attempt to prove his guilt: had 
meant to show how revolting to probability, how surrounded at every 
step with contradiction, was the presumption of a murder; while, on 
the other hand, if they yielded to the supposition of suicide, how every 
fact could at once be explained, naturally, and without distortion. 

“The necessity for my doing this, however,” cried Mr. Slight, “is 
now happily removed. I have no longer to allude to the paucity of 
proof that a murder was ever committed at all; to the difficulty, I 
may say impossibility, of such an act of violence having taken place 
unobserved in one of the most crowded thoroughfares of London ; to 
the discrepancy between the person of Mr. Durant’s companicn and 
the person of the deceased; to mysterious circumstances respecting 
which a feeling of honour may have caused the prisoner’s lips to be 
sealed. My esteemed friend who conducts the prosecution ”—here he 
put up his eyeglass and took a glance at Mr. Sleek’s hot face—* has 
proved to us that a lady dressed in a scarlet travelling cloak did, on 
the second night of August, cross London Bridge with Mr. Gerald 
Durant. This fact it is impossible for me to deny. But my esteemed 
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friend also added that, with regard to this lady, he had’a question to 
ask; a question which he knew must address itself with irresistible force 
to every person in the court—‘ Where is she?’ And to this question,” 
went on Mr. Slight, speaking in a voice so distinct that not a syllable 
was lost throughout the whole silent crowd, “I have one brief and 
simple answer to make-—Here ! Here—waiting to be brought into the 
witness-box and to prove to the bench, with certainty unimpeachable, 
the innocence of the accused! At twenty minutes past ten on the 
night of August the second, the death of Margaret Hall, according to 
the evidence of witnesses for the prosecution, took place. At twenty 
minutes past ten, Gerald Durant stood beside the lady whom I am 
now going to bring before you, on the platform of the South Eastern 
Railway, at London Bridge.” 

A smothered exclamation, half of approval, half of sheer stupefied 
surprise, burst from the crowd. Perhaps it would not be too much to 
say that an unacknowledged sense of disappointment did, for a moment, 
cross ,the minds of most of the spectators of the play: the kind of 
feeling people have when a fire is put out sooner than was expected, 
or when an impending fight ends unexpectedly in the combatants 
seeing their error and shaking hands. No one wanted Gerald Durant 
to be hung, or even committed, as far as he, poor fellow, was indivi- 
dually concerned. But every one who had fought his or her way into 
the court, every one who had gone through the heat and burthen of 
the day, did expect some good strong sensation as the reward of their 
sufferings. And the proving of an alibi—even with a young and 
pretty woman in the witness-box—could never be oné half so sensa- 
tional an incident as to see a handsome guardsman, the heir of an old 
unsullied name, committed for trial, and borne away to Newgate like 
any common felon. 

This was the first feeling of the coarser crowd; but in one breast 
in that court a feeling, almost tragic in its intensity, of disappoint- 
ment had arisen at Mr. Slight’s last words. Mr. Wickham, his face 
unmoved as ever, was standing edgeways in one of the crowded 
entrances to the court, listening with the indifference engendered by 
long habit to the little stereotyped preamble about the certainty of the 
prisoner’s innocence, when that one awfully distinct monosyllable, 
“Here,” broke in upon his senses; and in a moment, mechanical 
though his attention had been, he recalled the drift of Mr. Slight’s 
whole address, and understood its meaning. The defence was going 
to prove an alibi. Mr. Wickham in his inmost soul staggered as if 
he had got a deathstroke. An alibi! He was like a man to whom a 
flaw in his noblest belief, his dearest affection, has been unexpectedly 
discovered ; like the chef whose wounded spirit could not survive the 
disgrace of that one spoilt salmi! The London Bridge case had been 
the culminating triumph of Mr. Wickham’slife. He had received the 
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compliments of those high in office, had awakened the jealousy of his 
peers, by the way in which he had worked that case up. The remem- 
brance of it was to have been the solace of his superannuated years, 
an honourable heirloom to leave to his children after him. And here, 
in a moment, through some paltry miscalculation, some miserable 
lawyer’s sleight-of-hand his crown was to be wrested from him by an 
alibi. Any other defeat he thought he might have borne better, but— 
an alibi! An alibi, cooked up at the last; an alibi which, if estab- 
lished—and something on Mr. Slight’s face left little ground for 
hope that the defence was a sham—would turn the whole prosecution 
into a ridiculous mistake, and reduce the very name of Wickham into 
a reproach and a by- word i in the profession. 

Circumstances unnecessary to dilate upon, proceeded Mr. Slight’s 
cheerful voice, had conspired together to hinder this most important 
witness for the defence from appearing until the last moment; and it 
was doubtless a painful reflection for the officers of the Crown to feel 
that, had a longer delay occurred, a committal condemning an, inno- 
cent man to imprisonment, and casting a stigma upon a loyal and 
unspotted name, would have been the result of the spirit in which the 
prosecution has been conducted. Happily, providentially, all danger 
of this fearful injustice was past; and the welcome duty that now lay 
before the bench was the restoration of an honourable man, without 
suspicion, without the faintest stain of any kind upon his character, to 
his position and his friends, 

A long low murmur, a murmur of intense, irrepressible excitement, 
passed for a minute or two through the court, then slowly the door of 
the witness-box opened, and a girl appeared there; a girl dressed in 
white, with long hair falling round her neck, with a child’s freshness 
on her lips and in her eyes; the fairest apparition that had brightened 
those unlovely walls any time during the last five and twenty years at 
least. She moved a step or two forward, with the uncertain reeling 
movement of one who walks in his sleep, then shrank away against 
the side of the witness-box, and—a frightful pallor gathering round 
her lips—looked with bewildered eyes about her. 

“Your name ?” said Mr. Slight, unconsciously modulating his voice 
to the tone he would have used had he been seeking to reassure a 
very frightened child. “What is your name? Now take time to 
recover yourself.” 

She started and clasped her hands together, with the little foreign 
gesture so painfully familiar to the eyes of two men who were watch- 
ing her in that court; but though her lips parted, no sound as yet 
reached the impatient ears of the crowd; and for the third time, with 
ever-increasing gentleness and encouragement, Mr. Slight repeated 
his question. 


Just at this moment a ray of sunshine struggled in through one of 
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the high barred windows of the court, and falling, as it chanced, 
straight across the prisoner’s dock, brought out, in fullest golden relief, 
the pale and eager face of Gerald Durant. At the sight of him a 
wonderful, sudden light rose in the girl’s eyes. She stood a second 
or more motionless ; a scarlet flood rushing across her cheeks and fore- 
head; then stepped forward, and in a clear vibrating voice—a voice 
which for an instant touched the heart even of that police-court crowd 
—gave her answer : 


“ Archie Lovell.” 
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Shocburyness. 


PassencErs on board the steamers which enter and leave the mouth 
of the Thames may not unfrequently perceive off Southend a flash of 
light and a white cloud-puff, followed by a deep, heavy, massive boom 
that strikes like the pedal-notes of an organ upon every nerve and fibre of 
the body. Should they use a glass, they would probably detect a busy 
knot of men on the strand gathered round a huge monster, hardly 
describable in the distance, but which has the appearance of an elon- 
gated hogshead, mounted on a shapeless framework of wood or iron. 
If quick enough, they would perceive this busy knot eagerly’ watching 
the flight of an object in the air, neither bird nor aerolite, but some- 
thing between the two, which, after rushing and tossing along at 
a prodigious speed, drops to earth miles away. Or if instead of 
being in a steamer, the inquisitive Britisher or intelligent foreigner 
were to take the train at Fenchurch Street, were to dash along 
through the fens and marshes of Bromley and Barking, pass the 
historic Tilbury, and push on to Southend, and from this point pur- 
sue his path on foot or in carriage two or three miles along a very 
pleasant (when the tide is in) beach, he would arrive at the same 
identical spot, with this difference, that he would find himself in much 
closer contact with the busy knot of men and the indescribable 
monster, and would in all probability, did he witness the flash of 
light and the white cloud-puff, be almost carried off his legs by the 
rush of sound, having at the same time his ears pierced with the shrick 
of something cleaving the air at an inconceivable rate. He would 
then find that the spot was Shoeburyness ; that the busy knot of men 
were artillerists, and that the indescribable monster was one of those 
huge Armstrong guns which think nothing of belching forth a three 
or six hundred pound ball or shell, and hurling it with magnificent 
force four or five miles. This is the experiment-ground of the Ad- 
miralty. Here takes place the ‘competitive examination” on the 
merits of new ordnance ; here is fought the battle of the shot and 
shield ; here the comparative strength and efficiency of every kind of 
unwieldy offensive weapon is tested; here, in a word, is Science's 
chief playground, where, after elaborately forging colossal cannon and 
shell, she comes to amuse herself with letting them off. 

What struck me first on nearing the wooden palings which bar the 
public from the national ordnance-ground, was in perfect contrast to 
all I had read and conceived of this terrible promontory of Essex. 
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Scattered about were the direful engines of destruction ; guns of every 
calibre, from the pocket two pounder for elementary practice, up to 
the sixty-eight pounder for more serious service, lay here and there, 
suggestive of bellicose intentions. Strange shapes of corrugated iron 
sheeting stood, with curious purpose, at various intervals, giving one 
the idea of sentry-boxes cut in half, the roof being curved over ; stone- 
work, timber-work, and iron-work, solid ball and empty shell, chains 
and ropes, platform and tramway, characterised this military field ; yet 
in the midst of it, amongst the sand-heaps and sedge-tufts, scampered 
about, in their own little brown fur coats, turned at the tail with white, 
a colony of rabbits. In fact, at the first glance, Shoeburyness pre- 
sented more the appearance of a warren than an artillery-ground, and 
seemed to promise less of deadly experiments than of quiet moonlight 
sport. It was, to say the least of it, a pretty sight, and reminded one 
forcibly of Landseer’s two pictures, Peace and War—the two blended 
into one. It has been well observed, “what little sympathy has 
Nature with the passions of men; how soon the wild flower and the 
grass cluster around the unlimbered gun, and hide the rifted rifle !” 
Here we have a strange sight: the timid rabbit burrowing by the rut 
of the gun-carriage, and apparently growing accustomed to the horrid 
voice of a three-hundred pounder ! 

Shoeburyness was naturally selected for its remote, out-of-the-way 
situation. With the exception of Southend, there is positively nothing 
to attract the footstep of man within miles of the place, and from 
Southend very few even of summer visitors would think of pushing on 
to this unredeeming spot. With the exception of a very low line of 
hills at the back, the whole country is flat, and at high tide below the 
level of the sea. Of course, this is admirably adapted for artillery 
purposes, and the excellent reach of shore which here obtains enables 
our ordnance experimentalists to test their improvements without 
chance of interruption or fear of danger. It is something in a “tight 
little island,” like our own, nearly every acre of which is under culti- 
vation, and teeming with population, to find a stray bit of land where 
one can fire a shot four or five miles without the risk of doing more 
damage than hitting a moorhen, or tearing up a few yards of sand. 
Moreover, the position of Shoeburyness alongside the coast, whither the 
heaviest guns can be easily and safely conveyed by ship, is another 
advantage which specially commends the place. The Woolwich 
Marshes are very well, on a small scale ; but a shot fired at long range 
has been known to do trespass, and vessels coming up the river have 
heard an unpleasant sound amongst the shrouds, not unlike the hissing 
whirl of a cannon-ball. For our great and grand experiments, there- 
fore, more elbow-room was required. A larger and less frequented 
locality was sought out, and the Essex hamlet selected, henceforth to 
become historical in the annals of gunnery. 
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Although there is little attraction in the trial-ground of Shoebury- 
ness at a first glance, yet the imagination speedily warms up as you 
approach the sacred arena. You feel that you are within sight of a 
spot where the value of great guns, which are, perhaps, to pommel the 
more than Achillean shield of some mighty Gloire or Merrimac, and 
sustain the invincibility of the British Navy in future wars, is being 
tested. The mind may become enthusiastic, perhaps, at the foundry 
where huge pieces of metal ore are heated white-hot in mighty fur- 
naces, and rolled and twisted, and beaten and hammered, and coiled 
and rifled as though they were but sheets of pliant lead. But here 
we have the grand results. We have left the auatomical chamber for 
the show-room ; we see no longer odds and ends, shapeless and myste- 
rious, the object and purpose of which unassisted reason could never 
guess. We behold the complete and perfect thing itself, and are able 
to admire its beauty and estimate its power. We can sympathise with 
it as though it were a “ thing of life,” for it is to do us service; it is 
to defend the British flag from aggression, and uphold the supremacy 
of our Queen and country. The feelings and interest with which we 
enter the imperial precincts of Shoeburyness to witness a trial of the 
great guns are very different from those we experience in moving 
through the vast factories of Woolwich or Elswick. We are over- 
awed with the stupendous human labour achieved in the one; we are 
gratified, and our pride is roused whilst registering the prodigious 
effects produced in the other. 

Huge cranes, or shears, a deep embankment towards the sea, and a 
kind of fort, constructed of solid masonry, and faced with granite, are 
the most prominent objects on the ground. Naturally enough, I made 
my way to these objects which were grouped together. The crane, as 
may be supposed, without any extraordinary effort of guessing or cal- 
culation, was for raising the heavy ordnance and other massive mate- 
rial used on the ground ; the embankment served as a safe background 
for the giant targets ; and the fort proved to be a casemate, containing 
two enormous guns, a three-hundred and a six-hundred pounder, 
which peered out of the port-holes like two huge-nosed mastiffs keep- 
ing ward and watch over the destinies of the British empire. The 
wind was high at the time, and the wash of the waves upon, the coast 
pleasantly audible behind the earthern rampart, beating an even mo- 
notonous base to the occasional boom of one of our noisy pieces of 
artillery. Placed in position opposite the targets, were two or three 
smaller pieces of ordnance, from whose fiery mouths successive shots 
had been discharged against the bulky counterfeit of the Warrior's 
iron-plated ribs. Here, indeed, are achievements which pass man’s 
simple understanding. Inspect one of these targets which are con- 
structed to represent the sides of our strongest mailed war-vessels, and 
who would dream that any projectile hurled from any engine of human 
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device, or human construction, could penetrate this solid face of timber 
and metal? Huge beams of teak, bolted and clasped together with 
iron bolts and clasps, supporting thick planks of the same dense wood, 
form a framework which, apparently, only an earthquake could dis- 
turb. On this planking are fastened, with all the skill of Tubal Cain, 
and the strength of Samson, plates of firmest steel, from four to six 
inches in thickness. The combination of this teak and this steel ought 
to afford a power of resistance which no weapon could pierce, no missile 
invalidate. But what is the fact? Look at this iron-front; see how it 
is indented like a face pitted with small-pox; nay, more, how these 
iron plates have been cracked and marred, as we might crack and 
mar a mirror. Imposing though it looked, its glory is departed ; the 
gun has been found that can shrivel up its hardest strongest armour, 
as fire will shrivel up a scroll of parchment. In fact, the effect of the 
_ shot is marvellous. In some places, it has gone clean through steel 
and wood; in others, it has penetrated the steel and lodged in the 
wood, splintering it to ribbons; in others it has only indented the 
plate, but in others, again, it has played fearful havoc with the metal, 
splitting it from end to end in zig-zag fashion, as though it were a 
piece of china or a pane of glass; in other places, again, it has bent 
and curved it as leather is bent and curved by fervid heat. Thus, so 
far, the battle of “the guns versus the shields,” has been decided in 
favour of the guns. And it must be so. However strong the frame- 
work, however dense the timber, however thick and highly-timbered 
the steel-plating, there is a flaw in the mailing which cannot be reme- 
died. The mark for a cross-bowman, in the days of chivalry, was the 
joint of the knight’s armour. This was the weak point of the iron-clad 
horseman. So is it with iron-clad vessels. No bolts can long resist 
the shock of a cannon-ball. The first concussion moves them, the 
second loosens them, and a third—well, a third tells with still more 
damaging effect upon the weakened shield. This is distinctly visible 
on examining the target after a battery has been discharged against it. 
The places where the most injury has been effected, are where the plates 
join. When the ball strikes upon these lines, the metal fabric quivers 
wofully, and not all the ingenuity at present brought to bear upon it 
has been able to obviate the flaw—a flaw fatal in itself. Could the 
plates be cemented on to the teak planking by any composition that 
would solidify and harden like adamant, and become one with the 
steel, then there might be a chance for the “ defence ;” but at present, 
the shield is utterly ineffective, whether it be constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the Warrior or of the Hercules target. 

And the authors of all this frightful mischief, the great guns them- 
selves? Well, Shoeburyness has specimens of every kind and class, 
and is busy in testing their various merits. The two greatest and 
latest triumphs for England are in the casemate already mentioned, 
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and though they do not impress one with the elegance of their con- 
struction, they possess three striking attributes—size, ponderosity, and 
power. It is true, indeed, that “one of the fancy” sees in the ugliest 
race of dogs created marvellous beauty, and it may be, Sir William 
Armstrong and his judges may detect in his guns lines of grace, clouded 
from our hazy vision ; but, really, if the truth must be told according 
to our notion and version of it, the three-hundred and six-hundred 
pounders are the least “ favoured ”—in feature, we mean—of any gun 
we remember to have seen. They are, indeed, huge monsters, and 
mounted on their mechanically-worked carriages, are imposing engines 
of destruction ; but so long as they answer the conditions we expect in 
guns, and are really useful, we may dispense with the other less es- 
sential requirement—the ornamental. In fact, we hail and welcome 
them as they approach the desideratum demanded by our artillerists of 
the present day, for they prove that we are moving—if not rapidly, at 
least, moving—in the right direction. 

Our navy, it is universally admitted, is not at present furnished 
with anything like a fair supply of good guns. Whose fault is it? 
Where does the omission lie? It is hard, perhaps, justly to apportion 
the blame. General Peel, who made Sir William Armstrong superin- 
tendent of ordnance, and his successor in the War Office, who hurried him 
to supply an immense number of an untried kind of big gun, must share 
it partially ; but the country must also take its portion of the censure. 
In 1859, Louis Napoleon went to deliver Italy—“a noble act,” says 
an earnest and eloquent writer— noble, though he received Nice and 
Savoy in reward, for he risked his dynasty to make a nation, and the 
payment simply gave to France a French population that was a thorn 
in the side of Piedmont, and would have been utterly out of place in 
an united Italy.” When he set forth to do the work, a miserable 
jealousy of all French action spread throughout England, until even 
“ English friends of liberty” were found who regretted the Austrian 
defeat at Magenta. Irritated at seeing the French Eagle flying across 
the Alps, the nation was eager for a hasty extravagance of armament, 
and believed in the Armstrong invention as a providential discovery. 
Hence orders were issued for the execution, on an enormous scale, of 
one kind of big gun, which, to put it very mildly, has gravely 
disappointed the expectations that heralded its birth. 

This is one cause of our present deficiency. Taught by our signal 
failure in hurrying on, we now oscillate to the other extreme, and hang 
back. Because we made a great mistake in hastily adopting one gun, 
we are now so slow that the Russians, according to official admission, 
are ahead of us as regards naval gunnery. This is a humiliating 
fact; but it is a fact. The Czar’s navy sank itself in the harbour of 
Sebastopol rather than face Sir Edmund Lyons and his old wooden- 
sides; now it is so well armed that, in a few minutes, it could crush in 
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the sides of our Warrior and Minotaur. The tardive position of Great 
Britain has even been noted by an illustrious Royal exile. The Prince 
de Joinville, in a letter, comparing the artillery of the Old and New 
World, makes the observation that “the best English gun is the three- 
hundred pounder smooth-bore muzzle-loader Armstrong gun, built on 
the coil principle, and able to throw its shot with a very heavy charge 
of powder. The Royal Navy has no good rifle-gun of heavy calibre, 
but I think that Mr. Blakeley can turn out very efficient ones.” 

The explanation is simple: we have trusted too much to our 
Government factories, while foreign States have relied on competing 
mercantile enterprise, the most singular fact being that the private 
factories, which have given them weapons better than our own, are 
English, and are neglected by us, though in full work at our own 
doors. Lord Hartington, in the House of Commons, congratulated 
the country on the possession of such workshops; but what has 
encouraged their existence? Foreign patronage. We go on for 
years in the groove of official manufacture, turning out gun after 
gun of the same pattern; our private makers meanwhile, driven by 
competition, have made new inventions and new improvements, and 
while we reject them, they are taken up and adopted, as we have said, 
by foreign States. Thus Russia, Italy, and Spain are supplied with 
the very cream of English workmanship, the extreme results of the 
invention and industry of our land. Had we allowed Sir William 
Armstrong to remain an independent manufacturer, encouraging him, 
if we saw fit, by extensive patronage, and drawing out, in the same 
spirit and for experimental purposes, the rival powers of others, we should 
have secured several advantages. In the first place, we should have 
had a choice of good guns; in the second place, we should have given 
to independent factories that extensive encouragement which, because 
of our neglect, they sought abroad ; and, in the third place, we should 
have developed, even to a greater degree, that private enterprise which 
is our very best security against deficiency of armament in time of war. 
Contrast, for instance, our present position in gunnery with our posi- 
tion as regards marine steam-engines. In the fighting apparatus, we 
have relied too much on official manufacturers; in the locomotive 
apparatus, we have trusted entirely to the Penns and Napiers and 
other great firms. In ordnance, Russia, a “young barbarous giant,” 
is ahead of us; in marine steam-engines, we beat the world. 

The difficulties the Whitworth guns have had to contend against 
are proverbial; and whilst other nations were purchasing Captain 
Blakeley’s superior ordnance, the War Office and Admiralty were 
simply ignoring him and his inventions. The Mackay gun has not 
been received with the same degree of coldness and neglect, but it 
is questionable whether official prejudice is not too strongly antago- 
nistic for it to obtain an impartial trial and fair record. When, for 
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example, some time since the merits of this gun were brought before 
the House of Lords, Earl de Grey and Ripon took upon himself to 
swab the gun altogether, and deny that it had effected more than the 
Armstrong gun; whereas experience has shown that the Mackay 
gun, with a charge of thirty pounds of powder, can achieve greater 
things than the smooth-bore Armstrong with a charge of fifty 
pounds of powder. ‘The difference in the weight of the guns, too, is 
of material importance, one weighing only nine tons and the other 
twelve. 

It is net our purpose to advocate this or that gun: we are simply 
at Shoeburyness to examine the ground and to witness the experi- 
ments. Still there is so much to interest us in all novel applications 
or novel experiments that we cannot fail to give a short description of 
this singular weapon. The features of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
have been frequently limned before, and their achievements recorded in 
the reports of the superintendents ; we need ‘not, therefore, dwell on 
their peculiarities. This, however, is not the case with the Mackay or 
Windage gun—no unworthy rival of the Armstrong; so we will 
indulge in a brief account of it. 

The construction of this piece differs in principle from that of the 
ordinary rifled cannon. Instead of being rifled, it is, to all intenfs and 
purposes, smooth-bored, the grooving inside being simply for windage, 
the application of which is the chief point of difference between it and 
the rifled gun, giving it all the advantages of the smooth-bore with 
something more than the accuracy of the rifled cannon. This, it must 
be confessed, is very high praise ; but, says a high military authority, 
experience fully bears out the eulogium. By means of the grooves, 
constructed for windage purposes, the smooth shot obtains that spin- 
ning motion which carries it carte blanche to the object at which it is 
aimed. Perhaps it will be more correct to say, that by means of the 
grooves, the rotatory motion is communicated to the projectile, not by 
projections on the shot which fit into the grooves, as in rifled guns, 
but by the gases generated by the explosion, which, having no other 
vent, travel along these grooves, embracing the loosely-fitting ball, and 
causing it, wadding and all, to spin round with great velocity. The 
danger of the guns bursting from the explosion is thus reduced ; the 
wadding expanding and moving the shot before the ignition of the 
powder is complete. No quantity of powder, according to the state- 
ment of the inventor, that could be put into the gun could explode it ; 
but of this, however, we need further proof. 

Another advantage attributed to the Mackay gun is, that the shot 
being smooth, can be made more cheaply than those furnished with 
projections to fit into the grooves. Mere cost, however, though worth 
consideration, is of minor importance, observes the writer already 
mentioned, in comparison with the other qualities attributed to it. In 
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using heavy projectiles, the friction is‘so great in the rifled gun, that 
the piece must necessarily become rapidly heated ; it must, therefore, 
take longer to load a gun in which the missile has to be nicely 
adjusted, than one in which it may be placed with as little care as is 
required to put the ball into a smooth-bore. Thus, with the Mackay 
gun twenty-five rounds were fired in six minutes twenty-five seconds, 
and a velocity obtained of two thousand two hundred feet per second ; 
that is, six hundred feet more than the average velocity of the smooth- 
bore, both guns using spherical shot. Such excellent work naturally 
excites one to know more of this gun, and we are favoured accordingly 
with the following narrative of it : 

“The first gun made on this principle was by the Mersey Steel and 
Ironworks Company, and one of the first experiments made with it 
was against a target representing the side of the Agincourt. This 
target was constructed of an outer plate of rolled iron five and a half 
inches thick, with a teak backing nine inches thick, and behind this 
again an iron plate three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and the 
usual angle-irons, bolts, and so forth, which go to make up the side of 
the ship. Steel bolts were used to fasten these together, and the 
whole was supported by balks of elm timber eighteen inches thick. 
The gun having been placed at two hundred yards distance was loaded 
with thirty pounds of powder, and a cast-steel shot weighing one 
hundred and sixty-seven pounds, the diameter of which was eight and 
one-sixteenth of an inch. The power of the gun was decided at the 
first discharge, and the light which shone through the target before 
the sound of the explosion died away, proved that the missile had gone 
clean through it. A close examination showed that it had struck the 
strongest part of the target, and punched a round hole in the outer 
plate, and then passed through everything behind it, scattering bolts 
and splinters in every direction ; the piece of iron cut from the outer 
plating was carried by the shot to a distance of eighty-two yards 
behind the target and there deposited on the beach. The shot itself 
was but little injured by the impact, the only alteration being that 
the diameter was increased at the point to nine and three-quarter 
inches, with, of course, a corresponding diminution of length. The 
next experiment made with the gun was against the same target, 
strengthened by the addition of several beams fixed behind it. The 
quantity of powder used was the same as on the previous occasion, 
but the shot was lighter by fourteen pounds. The result of the first 
shot was such as to obviate the necessity of trying another at the 
same range; it exactly resembled the previous experiment, only on 
this occasion the shot travelled a distance of over four hundred yards, 
and the piece of the outer plating was buried four feet deep in the 
mound of sand behind the gun. Two shots were afterwards fired from 
it at a stake driven into the sand at a distance of two thousand yards, 
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with a view of testing its accuracy. The charge of powder used was 
nineteen pounds, and the weight of the bolt one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. One passed within three, and the other within four 
feet of the mark.” 

For ourselves, indeed, we have been so repeatedly told by alarmists 
that we have not a ship, or a gun, or a fort, which could be of any 
use in actual warfare—that we are naturally somewhat sceptical. On 
the other hand, we must avoid the error of optimists. It is clear, for 
instance, that we cannot prudently embark in the wholesale produc- 
tion of any particular class of guns at the present moment. The 
whole science of artillery seems to us in a transition state. The 
question whether iron-clads are or are not invulnerable, has been 
solved, happily for ourselves, at the cost of less favoured communities. 
The experience of the Danish war, certainly, told in favour of heavy 
rifled cannon; while during the American conflict, half a dozen sorts 
of projectiles were celebrated in turn as the ne plus ultra of destruc- 
tive skill. England committed one grave error, as we have already 
stated, when she hastily adopted the Armstrong gun for general use, 
and it would be unpardonable to perpetrate the same mistake twice 
over. The right course is obviously that now in favour with the 
War Office, namely, to push on our own experiments as rapidly as 
possible, to watch what is going on in other countries, and to defer 
our final decision till we can see our way more clearly. 

The recent war between Austria and Prussia has brought the ques- 
tion of arms, great and small, to even a more practical test than the 
late American conflict. Europe did not learn enough by the struggle 
between the North and the South, probably owing to the astuteness 
of the Yankees, who contrived to conceal very perfectly the weapon by 
which they were achieving victory after victory. There can be no 
doubt, that a breech-loader, far superior to the Prussian needle-gun, 
was in common use in the army of the North, and did dreadful execu- 
tion ; but the instrument was overlooked by the scientific officers who 
were sent out to watch the movements and strategy of the two armies, 
and by others who went to see and explore on their own account. 
The consequence was, that the first real report of this deadly weapon 
was heard at Sadowa and Kéniggratz, and Europe was astounded at 
its effect, although it is now well known that the gun is but a clumsy 
one after all, and that many superior models were lying in the Board 
Rooms of the Horse Guards and our many small-arm manufactories. 
The defeat of the Austrians, however, has aroused every country of 
Europe to the necessity of looking up their weapons, and seeing what 
is the best that can be procured. 

It is not our intention to dwell upon the sudden conversion of the 
Enfield into breech-loaders, but to show the moral effect the disasters 
of the Kaiser have had on our Government, in stimulating them to 
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inquire into superior patents, and, moreover, to express an honest 
desire to have the most formidable weapon that can be obtained. This 
has encouraged not a few who have been a long time lurking in the 
background, and who have now ventured to come forth into the full 
blaze of day. Amongst this number is an Englishman who is destined, 
we believe, to work a great change in the artillery of Great Britain. 
Hitherto the difficulty has been to procure a gun free from the dan- 
gerous flaw of bursting. The process of gun-making necessarily 
involves a weakening of the material, and hence creates a danger 
which it is desirable to avoid, if possible. The Armstrong gun, for 
instance, is constructed on the coil principle, long bars of red-hot iron 
being twisted round and round, and welded together by massive 
hammering. Other guns are formed out of a solid block, the bore being 
made by drilling. Both this method, and that of Sir William Arm- 
strong, naturally diminishes the strength of the ordnance, besides 
which the process is long, tedious, and expensive. Another defect in 
these cannon is the propensity to foul and get out of order, iron being 
found very difficult to clean. Attempts have been made to remedy 
this defect by constructing steel guns, but till within a very recent 
period without any happy result. This desideratum, however, has at 
last been achieved by Mr. Deakin, of Bradley, near Bilston, who has 
contrived to forge a gun of steel on an entirely new principle. This, 
for strength and durability, will, we may safely say, far surpass any 
that has hitherto been made. The process is very simple. A round 
block of Bessemer steel is heated in an ordinary furnace, and when 
taken out is put under a vertical punch of tremendous power, which is 
worked by steam. A hole is then driven through the steel block as 
easily as through a piece of deal. The perforated block is allowed to 
cool, and is then carefully examined to see whether any cracks appear 
on the outer surface. The expansive force required to pierce a hole 
through a solid lump of steel necessarily subjects its outer particles to 
a severe strain, and is sure to develop any inherent defects arising 
either from faults in the material or unskilful work. Should any 
external cracks appear, they are carefully cut out with a chisel, if 
shallow, and if they penetrate deeply the block is rejected. Thus, the 
first operation applies a most severe test to the metal. A piece of 
steel which can sustain, without a flaw, a force sufficient to punch a 
hole through it, will not give way from the explosion of any charge of 
powder to which it is likely to be subjected. Into the details of com- 
pletion and finishing it is not necessary to enter, our object being 
simply to introduce to our readers this new gun, of which we shall 
hear very much more by-and-by. 

Curiously enough, at the same time that the punched steel gun is 
made public, Major Palliser comes forward with his chilled shot, and 
proves at Shoeburyness how formidable is the growing power of ord- 
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nance—how it invariably beats the poor shields, constructed only to be 
pierced and smashed in turn. 

From what has already been written in the pages of “ Temple Bar,” 
our readers know that we want the best gun rather than the best ship. 
The fact is, we—that is, the British nation, or the British representa- 
tives, or the British Government, or the Admiralty, which in petto is 
naval England—have begun at the wrong end; we have put the cart 
before the horse. We have been looking for the best vessel, when, in 
fact, we should have been looking for the best gun. Who woke us up 
from our delusion? Why, the Yankees. They went on designing 
and founding great guns, till a monster was fired which discharged a 
thousand-pound shot. The gun burst, it is true, but the gun was 
fired, and the shot discharged. A failure does not imply an impossi- 
bility: it only stimulates invention and exertion. The Atlantic Tele- 
graph at first proved a failure; but it was not to be admitted that 
success, so nearly approached, would not meet with success. If, as 
Shakespeare says, “the fine’s the crown,” that crown has been surely 
attained, and not only in laying a cable two thousand miles long, but 
in forging cannon capable of sending a ball of a thousand pounds 
weight. Indeed it must be so, and we shall be behind the world, 
instead of in its van, if we do not rouse ourselves to take the lead 
in this great ordnance question. The solution of the problem of our 
supremacy lies in accepting the necessity of “a heavy projectile, fired 
from a gun of the requisite weight, with a sufficient charge of powder.” 
There are five qualities which are essential in a gun. They are as 
follow : 

Precision. Range. Force. Safety. Endurance. 

To obtain the first and second requisites everything depends ou 
the construction of the gun, though it is not for us to decide whether 
the Armstrong, the Whitworth, the Mackay, the Deakin, or any other 
principle is the best, or whether the gun should be breech-loader 
or muzzle-loader. 

To obtain force (the third requisite), a sufficient charge of powder, 
not less than a sixth of the weight of the projectile it has to hurl, 
must, it is estimated, be used. 

To obtain safety, the gun should be made of a substance that wilf 
not burst under rapid and continuous fire. 

To obtain endurance, the internal tube, or coating of the gun, must 
be made of some material as hard as the steel projectile, or must 
be protected from friction by the shot being enveloped in a softer 
substance. 

A writer on this all-important subject, observes that “the gun 
should also be sufficiently long to give full effect to the charge, and at 
least one hundred and fifty times the weight of the projectile. Add to 
this that the projectiles must be of steel, and of such a diameter as to 
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ensure that the holes they make cannot easily be plugged, and that 
the charge they may contain shall blow the side in on bursting, should 
the shell itself fail to penetrate.” It was found by the iron-plate com- 
mittee that no gun of less than twelve tons weight, and capable of 
being used with forty-five pounds of powder, had been successfully 
used by them against targets representing modern iron-clads, even at 
two hundred yards distance. It would follow that a steel rifle-pro- 
jectile of three hundred pounds is the smallest with which our ships 
should be armed. To fire this efficiently, a charge of at least sixty 
pounds of powder is requisite. 

These are questions which look black and formidable in themselves, 
and at which the majority of Englishmen would draw long faces and 
look very blank, were they asked to attend a lecture on the subject. 
Even those who visit Shoeburyness, by way of idling away a few mid- 
day hours, or for the excitement of hearing a pretty heavy noise, and 
seeing a lot of uniforms, never realize to themselves the importance of 
all that is taking place on that marshy field. Their nonchalance 
arises not from any vicious apathy, but simply from ignorance. They 
indulge with hereditary complacency in the idea that “ Britannia rules 
the waves,” and “Britons never, never, never shall be slaves!” and 
inverting the Moslems’ formula of faith, that “what must be, must 
be,” believe that “ what has been, must be ;” that as Nelson whipped 
the French and the Spaniards together sixty years ago, so Dacres, or 
any other commander of the British fleet, must whip all creation, if 
called upon to do so. They forget that the conditions have changed 
since then. They forget that America has risen up a formidable naval 
power. They forget that France has improved, and is improving 
with immense rapidity, skill, and energy, her artillery and ships. 
They forget that Russia is not the insignificant maritime power she 
was even ten years ago, and that she could inflict a very unpleasant 
sting were she attacked in the Baltic. They forget that Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, have been learning with marvellous aptitude the 
lessons taught them by the great Powers in the science of ship-building, 
armour-plating, and gun-rifling. 

Our self-complacency, then, considering what France, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal are doing, may prudently be allowed to go to 
sleep for awhile; and in the meantime we had better ascertain how 
our brave sailors may best be furnished to enable them to meet with a 
chance of victory in case of a possible war. as est ab hoste docerit. 
That we may learn from an enemy, and should, is an excellent motto ; 
so let us see how the United States, who have had a good deal of 
practical experience within the last few years in the management, of 
big guns and defensive vessels, equip their ships. 

“The governing rule in arming our ships of war,” says the chief of 


the Bureau of Ordnance, at Washington, in his Report, “has been to 
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place on board of them the very heaviest and most effective guns they 
can bear with safety.” The result of this arrangement is, that their 
new first-rate, with only forty-eight guns, throws a broadside of two 
thousand six hundred and six pounds; whilst the English ninety-one- 
gun line-of-battle ship throws only two thousand one hundred and 
twenty pounds. But the American guns are thus arranged: one one 
hundred and fifty pounder, rifled; one eleven-inch smooth bore; 
forty-two nine-inch smooth bore, broadside; four one-hundred 
pounders, rifled; and four howitzers. Their second-rate carries two 
one-hundred pounders, rifled; twenty nine-inch smooth bore, broad- 
side; two twenty-four pounders, smooth bore ; two twenty pounders, 
rifled ; throwing a broadside of one thousand two hundred and twenty 
pounds. Their third-rate carries two one-hundred pounders, rifled ; four 
nine-inch smooth bore, broadside; two twenty-four pounders, smooth 
bore; two twenty pounders, rifled: throwing a broadside of four 
hundred and twenty-four pounds. 'The smaller vessels are, in propor- 
tion to their size, equally well armed ; whilst some of their monitors, 
on the turn-table and turret principle, are armed to fire as much as 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four pounds in one direction. 
The victory of the Kearsage over the Alabama, is justly attributed to 
the deadly damage inflicted upon the Alabama by the eleven-inch 
shells fired from the two pivot-guns of the Kearsage. 

In spite of the lesson conveyed by this example, brought to our very 
shores a year or so ago, we have no such guns yet afloat, whilst guns 
of even fifteen inches in diameter are in use in the Federal navy; nay 
more, we learn, on very excellent authority, that England is the 
only country of Europe in which the six-hundred pounder is an 
exceptional gun. “ Mr. Krupp, at Essen,” says a writer to the Times, 
“is now making three-hundred and six-hundred pounders for foreign 
Governments; not in small numbers, but literally in scores. Captain 
Blakeley, whose system of rifled ordnance has always been held in 
high esteem abroad, and has, in the last few years, slowly but surely 
risen in the estimation of our own most experienced artillerists, has 
made between thirty and forty of these six-hundred pounders for the 
Russians, and is not only engaged on more, but is actually beginning 
nine-hundred pounders for the same Government. Up to the present, 
however, the English people only possess one six-hundred pounder at 
Shoeburyness, and this an experimental gun, which, in spite of great 
performances, is admitted to be capable of great improvement.” Yet, 
in the face of these facts, it would seem that not one of Captain 
Blakeley’s six-hundred pounders has had a trial at Shoeburyness. Who 
would believe it? Tell it not in Gath, that the simplicity of an 
Ordnance Department is so stupendous that while foreign nations are 
providing themselves with guns of tremendous calibre, and shot and 
shell of overwhelming weight, our dilletante artillerists are doubting 
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the advantage and expediency of a big gun, or only now going to 
discuss what may be its merits. Even Sir William Armstrong is 
sceptical, and would like to know where the six-hundred pounders 
have been tried, and if they have been fired with a charge of sixty 
pounds. 

But our indictment does not end here. The supineness of the 
Government is supreme in another and equally important direction. 
Should we have the best gun, we have no means of floating it. In 
imitation of the Phoenicians and Romans, who in their naval engage- 
ments drove their ships alongside their enemy’s craft and grappled 
with them broadside, our forefathers did the same, and in those days 
that mode of fighting was doubtless the “correct thing.” But because 
they fought so, it is no reason that we should do so. Yet, our red 
tape officials cannot be induced to leave the old groove, though it may 
be death to the national glory. It is universally admitted that the 
“big gun” is the only fighting weapon, and that no vessel can carry 
a broadside of big guns. Nevertheless, such is the infatuation of the 
Admiralty, that such an attempt is to be made. The turret-principle 
has been proved admirably adapted to the working of the largest pieces 
of ordnance ; but our naval lords decline to have faith in this important 
truth. The form and fashion that were good enough in the days of 
Harry the Eighth, they argue, is good enough for the days of Queen 
Victoria. The Hercules is built because a target constructed after the 
model of her nine-inch plated side defied the three-hundred pounder, 
and carries, or is to carry, three-hundred and six-hundred pounders. 
“Tf on her broadsides,” wrote Captain Cowper Coles, some time since, 
“T only hope that in the hour of need, when called upon to vindicate 
England’s honour in a sea war, we may be able to work them 
effectually, for if not, she would as it were be useless, and not so well 
off as if she carried the old sixty-eight pounder. At present I will 
content myself with saying that no twelve-ton three-hundred pounder 
has yet been worked on the broadside at sea, and it remains to be 
proved to what extent they can.” But it is otherwise with the turret- 
ship. Captain Stewart Osborn made several trials of the turn-table, 
and spoke frankly in his report of the excellent results. “I see no 
limit,” he said, “to the weight of ordnance that may be worked on the 
turret principle, and there are many ways in which the revolving 
platform, apart from the iron-cased turret, might be applied with the 
best result to any of our ordinary cruisers.” Yet the turret principle 
is to this day not fully in favour with the Admiralty. 

Where then lies the opposition? What influences are at work to 
retard this most essential reform in our navy ? The opposition and the 
influence are alike secret ; and so strongly is this felt, and so damaging 
must a tribunal of the kind, sitting with closed doors, be to the inte- 
rests of the nation, that we cannot refrain from exposing it by repro- 
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ducing a portion of a letter written by Captain Coles at the moment of 
his warfare with the naval lords. He says: 

“While this war between three-hundred pounders and armour-clad 
targets is going on at Shoeburyness, there is another going on between 
the Admiralty and your humble servant, as to how and whether we are 
to carry and work the heaviest‘ordnance at sea: I maintaining and trying 
to prove that fighting ships to be effective must have six-hundred or nine- 
hundred pounders, which has been practically proved in the Royal Sove- 
reign ; while they have a committee putting the turret principle on its 
theoretical trial, and have forwarded me a summary of thirty-six objec- 
tions ‘raised in the course of evidence,’ requesting me to answer them. I 
am ‘quite ready to do so, but they refuse to allow me to see the 
evidence upon which they have been ‘raised; with Captain Osborn’s 
report before me, and these practical successes of the Royal Sovereign 
—(where should we be now if the public had known nothing of Captain 
Osborn’s report ?)—I have refused to entertain a mere summary of 
theoretical objections so long as the evidence and committee are secret. 
I believe the committee have the most honourable intentions of doing 
me justice, and I have the greatest respect individually for those gen- 
tlemen, but cannot but regret that they should be called upon to carry 
out such instructions. I therefore will not at present remark upon 
the summary of thirty-six objections sent me beyond reluctantly calling 
attention to one, which I feel myself bound to do in this national 
question of guns and armour-clads: 

“ Objection No. 30.—A doubt as to the expediency of arming a ship 
with guns of the weight of twenty-two tons, it not being yet clear that 
such heavy guns are necessary, guns of half that weight having been found 
to pierce the thickest plates yet put into a ship. Again, there are no 
such guns at present adopted for the naval service. 

“ Now, really, at this moment, I can hardly believe that when other 
nations are using great efforts, and succeeding in obtaining and floating 
the heaviest guns, that one of the objections (‘raised upon evidence’) 
to my inventions being applied to sea-going ships is—we do not want 
these heavy guns, because the Admiralty have not introduced them 
into our navy yet. For years I have been trying to persuade the 
Admiralty that we must have the most effective, and thus the heaviest, 
ordnance afloat. I had a great fight to be allowed to fit the Royal 
Sovereign and Prince Albert for twelve-ton guns in lieu of sixty- 
eight and one-hundred pounders. 

“Lord C. Paget tells the House they did not see their way clearly. 
The Controller’s Department designed ships on the turret plans, but 
we heard nothing more of them ; the ‘ objections were kept secret, and 
the ships were never built. At last, although I am not ‘a ship- 
builder or a ship-designer,’ I consented to send in drawings of a 
ship either to be designed by a Government naval architect or a mer- 
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cantile one. The Admiralty desired me to send in drawings according ° 
to the first arrangement. I did so, taking the Pallas to compare with, 
she having been held up by Lord C. Paget as the chef d’auwvre of an 
iron-clad sea-going ship, and it is upon the comparative merits of these 
two ships that now, in June, 1865, a Secret Committee is constituted 
by the Admiralty to report. Iam quite ready to prove the superiority 
of the turret principle, either for the Pallas, Hercules, or any other 
class, in open court, for it is a waste of time to have secret inves- 
tigations. 

“ But, really, if we are ever to have one sea-going turret ship, I 
think the Admiralty, with their staff of constructors, should be able to 
design one, or the shipbuilders of England should be invited to send in 
competitive designs. I have wasted some years, and impaired my 
health, in trying to persuade their Lordships to build only one sea- 
going turret ship. I now place the country in possession of my hum- 
ble efforts and Captain Osborn’s report, so that if ever the time comes, 
and we hear six-hundred pounders, whether friends or foes, booming 
near the shores of England or her colonies without the like British guns 
being afloat to meet them, we may put the saddle on the right horse.” 


Here we leave, for the present, this important gun question. It is 
to be hoped that the increasing interest excited throughout the country 


by the recent Seven Days’ War, and the constant ventilation of the 
subject through the medium of the Press, will serve as an antidote to 
the love of secresy, and the culpable sluggishness which characterize 
the two departments on which the safety and honour of Great Britain 
mainly rely for protection. England’s supremacy must still be 


maintained on the waters, if her future history is to be commensurate 
with her past. 














Cable-Catk in a Whisper. 


Husu! pray, hush! chut! Not a word, if you please. Silence, I 
entreat you. I shall be infinitely obliged if you wouldn’t mention it. 
I shall be socially ruined if you do; I shall be ostracised, tabooed, 
lapidated by stern stone-throw Review; I shall suffer the cruellest, 
direst, most afilictive, most humiliating punishment known to the code 
of English society—a code to which Draco’s was mild and humane: 
I shall be sent to Coventry. 

A horrible place, that ancient Warwickshire city. I was sent there 
once by a sternly-virtuous friend because I had committed the unpar- 
donable crime of asking him for some money I had lent him. The act, 
he said, was most ungentlemanly; he should send me to Coventry ; 
and to Coventry, accordingly, so far as he was concerned, I went; but 
he couldn’t keep me there. There was a want, too, of unanimity 
among his friends as to the propriety of my banishment; and he was, 
in the end, very glad to have me back from Coventry and borrow 
another small sum from me. In early life it was once my misfortune 
to have a severe attack of yellow jaundice, to be a long time out of 
employment, and to want a good many of the necessaries of life, 
including bread and boots. ‘To Coventry with him!” howled a world 
composed of half a dozen people. “ He is a lost young man!” sighed 
a dozen more. “ Always said he would go to the dogs!” quoth 
another coterie. ‘ Poor devil! I suppose we shall have to subscribe to 
bury him,” charitably remarked a fourth. My place in the train (par- 
liamentary) was taken; my little brown-paper parcel packed ; everything 
for my departure Coventrywards was in readiness; when, just as the 
bell was ringing, it so happened that my aunt died, and left me a 
handsome legacy. That very evening I was invited to dine in Lower 
Grosvenor Street, and was made much of. 

It is because I have had these sparse glimpses of a Coventry life 
that I entertain so wholesome a terror and horror for exile thither. 
The burnt child dreads the fire. Although I have but touched its 
outskirts, I know what Coventry must be like. A Tartarus above 
ground, or rather a Sahara wilderness with the Elysian fields in the 
centre, the flowering shrubs grinning at you through the railings and 
barred portals, through which neither dogs, nor boys with bundles, nor 
livery-servants, nor your degraded self, can be permitted to enter. 
There are many handsome clubs in Coventry, and it is part of the law 
of the place that you must be proposed, seconded, and put up for 
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ballot at one of these clubs every day. As punctually you are greeted 
with five hundred blackballs, and are consequently shunned, or whis- 
pered of, or pointed at by the five hundred people whose society (by 
the same ruthless law) you are compelled to seek. Every morning, 
when you read the Coventry newspapers, you find that some individual 
bearing your own christian and surname has just been sentenced at the 
quarter sessions to six months’ imprisonment for petty larceny. Close 
to that gratifying intelligence comes an advertisement, to the effect 
that if within seven days you don’t remove a carpet-bag you never 
possessed from some place you never visited, it will be sold to pay 
expenses. If you call on anybody in Coventry, you are bidden to wait 
in the hall, instead of being asked into the dining-room, and you hear 
the footman announce you as “ the man in the passage ;” or else the 
pampered menial, disdaining to open the street-door at all, emerges 
into the area, and, superciliously glancing upwards, asks, “ What is 
it?” perchance savagely enquiring why you didn’t ring instead of 
knocking. There are ten thousand grindstones in Coventry, and your 
nose is applied to each and every one of them ten times a minute. 
There are many restaurants in Coventry, but on their bills of fare but 
one viand is marked: Humble Pie. 

It is all very well for a man to say that he is content with his own 
inward consciousness of rectitude, that he involves himself in the 
mantle of virtue, and that, as for fame, fortune, popularity, and the 
like, he “ puffs the prostitute away.” That sort of thing won't do at 
Coventry. Milo was a strong man, but society is stronger. I take 
the meaning of Milo’s myth to be, that the athlete set his thews and 
sinews to work against the follies and impertinences of society. He 
determined to wear a wide-awake hat at three o’clock in the afternoon 
in Regent Street, to carry a carpet-bag down Pall Mall, to frequent 
the pit of the theatre because he found it cheaper and more comfort- 
able than the boxes, to eat peas with his knife, or answer the street- 
door himself, or smoke a short pipe at the drawing-room window, or 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, or do something against which society 
had set its painted face. He did it, but with what terrible effects let 
Tempritre and Byron tell : 

“He who of old would rend the oak 
Dreamed not of the rebound ; 


Chain’d by the trunk he vainly broke, 
Alone—how looked he round !” 


Society was down upon him. Poetically speaking, he “ fell the forest 
prowler’s prey,” or was devoured by wild beasts. Metaphorically, he 
was sent te Coventry. Literally, the world cut him dead. This will 
be your fate and mine, if we sin against the minutest provisions of a 
code the most preposterous that was ever devised by unfeathered bipeds 
in their madness and folly. You won't obey the Tom-fool's pandects, 
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won't you? You will do as you like, will you? Very well; to 
Coventry you go; not as an exile, who is free to hide his head in 
obscurity, and grin at his banishment and bear it, but as a marked and 
branded felon, as a moral ticket-of-leave man under the Irish system of 
surveillance. The mayor, corporation, burgesses, jurats—in short, all 
the respectable classes in Coventry—are against you so soon as you set 
foot in the town. Coventry will assert that you murdered your aunt, 
that you have been in trouble for stealing lead-pipe, that you don’t 
believe in the Pentateuch. Coventry will, in the end, starve you to 
death, and cover your memory with infamy, all because you were rash 
enough to eat peas with your knife, or to wear a wide-awake hat. 

I forgot to mention that there is a legend preserved in Coventry, 
that after Lady Godiva had gone through her celebrated pose plastique 
performance on horseback, and the tax had been duly remitted by Earl 
Leofric, the highly decorous dames of the ransomed city discovered 
that what the countess had done was highly indelicate and improper. 
To show herself in such a state in the public streets! They could not 
well send her to Coventry, for she was there already, but the virtuous 
dames of Coventry agreed that she must be kept at Coventry, and 
never allowed to show herself at Court, or at jousts and tournaments’; 
and as for Peeping Tom, he had a call shortly after his mishap; and 
as the Rev. Mr. Thomas of Salem Chapel made, notwithstanding his 
blindness, a most popular preacher, being remarkable, above all things, 
for his eloquent diatribes against Aholibah, and Jezebel, who painted 
her face, I think poor Lady Godiva died of a broken heart when the 
prudes of the city blackballed her from the committee of the Royal 
Maternity Charity. 

You will understand now, most patient reader, why my table-talk, 
such as it is, must be uttered in a whisper, and how nervous I am lest 
you should be transformed into a bird of the air and carry the matter. 
Within these latter days the polite world has taken to amalgamating, 
consolidating, and amending its statutes; and among the most recent 
and most exigent is, that we are not to talk about the places we have 
dined at, or the people we have met at the dinner-table. The genius 
of Decorous Reticence, it would seem, is to preside over the festive 
board, and not a word is to be whispered concerning those whom you 
yesterday helped to soup, or with whom you took wine. Well, I don’t 
dine out so frequently that I have, in the first place, many dinner 
secrets to reveal, or, in the second, many diners to criticise. A dinner 
in private society—a set dinner, mind, with the dishes you can count 
on your fingers before-hand, and which seldom answer to their names ; 
and the wines you can’t drink when they are bad, and you don’t want 
to drink when, as in nine cases out of ten, they are bad—is to me one 
of the most awfully stupid and lugubrious inflictions that it is possible 
to go through. Whyshould I make myself sick because the people at 
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No. 23 have some hideous mess which they call cételettes a la some- 
thing handed round in a plated dish from Mappin’s, and the good folks 
at No. 24 think it the proper thing to copy the manners and the 
entrées of their next-door neighbours. Why should I put on a tail- 
coat and swathe my neck in a napkin, to eat ill-cooked food and drink 
muddy, loaded, or acid wine? Am I any the better for handing down 
to dinner somebody I never saw before in my life, and that I never 
want to see again? Am I not the rather in danger of adding to my 
normal or a¢quired stock of idiocy by listening and taking part in the 
bald and marrowless chat that passes current for conversation? Nearly 
every topic of rational discourse is tabooed. You mustn’t talk about 
Bishop Colenso, as your next neighbour may be Tom Paine’s grand- 
niece. You had better avoid the subject of Ireland, as The O’Bugg, 
M.P., is on your dexter side. Ware the Pope; as that distinguished 
convert, Mr. Clerestory, is present. Hold your tongue about Social 
Science ; there are three strong-minded women at table. Don’t praise 
Fuzzel’s new picture ; Guzzel, who hates the very ground that Fuzzel 
walks upon, is sitting opposite. Be careful how you say anything 
about Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court; that lady in sea-green, who 
recently expressed her strong opinion as to the wickedness of the 
drama, has just been divorced. There were faults on both sides. If 
you are an author, the less you say about your own calling the better ; 
you will be accused of talking “shop.” If you are a journalist, you 
had better not dine out at all; for half the people you meet hate you 
for what you have said, or fancy you have said, about them, and the 
other half detest you, by anticipation, for imagined criticisms to come. 
In default of free converse on any topic that can interest educated or 
intelligent persons, what is there left to fall back upon? The doings 
at Court? There is no longer a Court, and if you happen to have 
been presented, those who haven’t will either think that you are boast- 
ing, or that you are lying. The fashions? The ladies will resent any 
remarks about crinoline or non-crinoline, either on the score of imper- 
tinence or indelicacy. Stop! there is one thing you may talk about at 
a dinner-table. Give ’em science. Talk “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Read up Weale’s rudimentary series, and serve the réchauffée hot; 
hurl Faraday at their heads; batter them with the old red sandstone ; 
scatter them with the origin of species; flap them with the British 
ferns; for dessert, iron-plated ships, Cowper Coles’s cupolas, and the 
Dahlgren and Parrott guns can be appropriately brought in ; but avoid, 
I pray you, any controversy as to the respective merits of Whitworth 
and Armstrong ; relatives of both those distinguished ordnance-masters 
may be present. 

Perhaps, after all, the best way to-get on in the locutory way at 
dinner parties is to be a fool, or to pass for one: and that is the course 


I adopt myself, to use a Defoeism. By the mercy of Providence I am 
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stone-deaf on one side and sand-blind on the other; and those advan- 
tages, with a good epergne or hyacinth lighthouse in front of you, 
form a capital fortification against the attacks of querists. While the 
guests are talking science, make little pellets of your loaf, and shoot 
them underneath the table, in vacuo, or tread on the corns of your 
neighbour (to give a fillip to the conversation), or say your prayers, or 
screw your eyeglass into your optic nerve. When you see any one is 
addressing you, nod and smile at him, and say “Just so,” or “ Dear 
me,” or “Truly wonderful,” or “ Too true,” about five times a minute. 
Laugh now and then—never mind if your hilarity be in the wrong 
place: your interlocutor will only shrug his shoulders and set you 
down for a simpleton. What does it matter, even, if he loses his 
temper? It is no longer permissible to throw decanters at our adver- 
saries’ heads: and if the worst should come to the worst, and he should 
shake his fist at you, why it is always within the resources of science 
to tie the corner of the tablecloth nearest you into a knot, drag all the 
eatables and drinkables off the board, overturn the mahogany, and see 
who is the best man in a free fight. But matters rarely come to so 
serious a pass. People don’t drink now at the dinner-table; and I 
fancy the servants often get more wine in the long run from the 
leavings than the guests choose to consume. I presume the domestics 
don’t throw the vinous ~~ away; at least I have observed, at a 
later period of the evening, an unsteadiness in the gait and a wateri- 
ness in the eye of the pr greengrocer, which has led me to form 
such a conclusion. How savage it must make a stingy host to see the 
greengrocer remove, at one fell swoop, a glass of hock, one of sherry, 
one of madeira, one of bucellas, one of sauterne, and one of moselle, 
which the invited lips have scarcely touched ! 

There is one condition attached to the successful enactment of the 
part of a fool at dinner which must not be overlooked—you must be 
very well dressed. Your shirt must be elaborate, your wrist-buttons 
superlative. You must have attained perfection in that inane simper 
society likes. So much the better if your hair be parted down the 
middle, and if you have a lisp. Pull your whiskers and moustaches, 
if you have any, and your fellow convives will say you are like Lord 
Dundreary, and respect you accordingly. You will become almost as 
recognised an appendage to a dinner-table as a flower-pot or a hyacinth- 
holder. We like our dinner-parties @ la Russe, and our guests a la 
ganache. And stay! Dear me! I was omitting one of the most 
important means and appliances for shining in dining-out society. 
Throw yourself corps ef dme into the propounding of riddles and 
conundrums and puns. The clergy like riddles; the ladies ev raffolent. 
Never mind whether they are new or old. Read Joe Miller for half 
an hour every evening before dressing for a dinner-party. If there be 
calves’ head handed round, murmur deprecatingly that it is better not 
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to speak to the “man at the wheel.” If you can’t remember any 
“ widdles,” or have exhausted your four puns, go in for paraphrases of 
Mr. Lear’s book of nonsense. Flights of fancy, such as 


“There was a young lady of Chester, 
Who swallow’d a patent digester, 
Till her uncle and aunt 
Said ‘ Really we can’t 
In this course suicidal arrest her.’ ” 


“There was a young lady of Hull, 
Ran away with a Scotchman from Mull, 
But ruthless Sir Cresswell, 
(Whom all ought to bless well), 
Declared that the marriage was null,” 


are sure to convulse the company. Troll them out da capo, and never 
mind if you halt fora rhyme. People are sure to laugh heartily all 
the same. 

There used to be a time when deliberate balderdash and incorrigible 
want of sense were held to be sufficient to exclude men from well- 
ordered dinner-tables. Nous avons changé tout cela. I have heard 
of a host who was quite a rigid disciplinarian in exacting cleverness 
from his guests, and if any one made a particularly foolish remark, 
used, on the third repetition of the offence, to thunder out to his 
footman, “Take his plate away.” Alas! if such a strict rule were | 
adhered to in these days Amphytrion’s banquets would be but Bar- 
mecide feasts. 

I think that by this time I have set down the principal require- 
ments for a gentleman who is invited out to dinner. Talk science if 
you can; propound riddles and conundrums, or emit puns, if you 
know any; fall back on the young ladies of the United Kingdom if 
you have a knack for rhyming; hold your tongue if you haven't; but, 
above all things, be well dressed, and a fool. There are some clever 
raconteurs, some brilliant conversationalists, left in London, I presume ; 
but you don’t meet with them in ordinary society. Ths clever people 
have taken to dining where other clever people dinc—at places where 
side dishes are not held in much account, and where, if an amusing 
“widdle” were ventured upon, immediate expulsion from the halls of 
feasting would be the lot of the unlucky culprit. When you go out toa 
foolish dinner, and are not well-dressed, or do not succeed in looking 
stupid enough, the probability is that you won’t be asked any more; 
for which consummation I think you are bound forthwith to go down 
on your knees, and to be unutterably grateful for. 

Of the many madnesses to which members of the upper middle 
classes are addicted there is not one, I opine, so hopelessly phrenetic, 
as that of asking persons they don’t care twopence about to dine with 
them in state. In the first place, while in every substantial English 
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home you can find, at a christian hour, every day, a decent and succu- 
lent repast within the giver’s means and the recipient’s wants; there 
are not two English houses out of ten where, at a set and state 
dinner, you can find anything fit to eat or to drink. The British 
school of cookery contains many admirable and nourishing dishes; and 
a plain English dinner, washed down by good wholesome beer, sound 
port and sherry and claret—when the host can discriminate between 
bordeaux and red ink—is a repast which is relished and enjoyed, not 
only by those to the manner born, but by foreigners satiated with the 
luxuries of the Trois Freres and Paolo Bruggis. I have taken a 
French vivewr, a four-pronged-fork man, a gourmet who has a due 
respect for Buelat Savaun, but know how passé most of his culinary 
dicta are. I have sate this Frenchman down before a cod’s head and 
shoulders, plain boiled with oyster sauce, a haunch of mutton and a 
pigeon-pie, potatoes and greens, with a pint of Allsopp from the public- 
house round the corner, and some decent wine, both of Portugal and 
of France, and he has acknowledged to me, almost with tears in his 
eyes, that he has never eaten a better dinner. I might have driven 
the cook to madness, or to despair, or to drinking, by proposing made 
dishes which she could not prepare, or drumming into her head recipes 
from Soyer or Francatelli, which she could not understand. I might 
have ordered a nasty assortment of messes trom the pastrycook’s, and 
given my Frenchman a caricature of a French dinner; but I am 
certain he would never have dined with me again. Don’t think that 
I disparage made dishes, only, unless you happen to be a nobleman, or 
can afford to pay your cook two hundred a year, or can wholly give 
your mind up to eating and drinking, and so fit up your kitchen as 
a laboratory and cook yourself, don’t attempt entrées at the rate of 
about three mouthfuls to each guest. Cdtelettes a la Jardiniere are 
good things. Have a honest dishful of them if you like. Sweetbreads 
are capital, have half a dozen. Given your guests like truffles or 
champignons, give them plenty ; don’t serve up the husk of a trufile 
or the shank of a mushroom in a tin platter. I don’t think meanly of 
the pastrycook in his proper place. I have taken that same four- 
pronged-fork Frenchman, and said to him, “Look you here, mossoo ; 
the domestic to whom I pay fourteen, or sixteen, or twenty pounds a 
year—as the case may be—to cook for me is not great, as soups, beef 
tea, and mutton broth are about as much as she can accomplish. If 
she were to live till eighty she could not concoct such a pot aw few as 
every French portive keeps simmering every day in her lodge. But 
here is your potage nevertheless. The day is cold, and you can stand 
afortifying soup. Behold I went to Birch’s in Cornhill this morning, 
and I bought a quart of mock-turtle soup, and I brought it home in a 
pickle-jar, and I had it warmed, and I'll back it to be the very best 
mock-turtle that ever you tasted, and Mr. Birch—if there be a Mr. 
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Birch, and at all events he is too rich and too celebrated to need a 
puff—has just as good oxtail, pea, and mulligatawny.” I can see my 
Frenchman’s eyes glisten now, as he ladled spoonful after spoonful of 
that rich brose down his throat. 

This is the real way in which you should have recourse to the 
services of the pastrycook. Use him, but don’t abuse him. In 
summer, ices are delightfully refreshing. If you can’t make them at 
home send to the confectioner’s for them. If that pigeon-pie I spoke 
of just now is wanted in a hurry to fill up, or the game you expected 
from your country friends hasn’t arrived, order a pie to be made, and 
be honest enough to inform your guests where it comes from. Why 
not? are you insensate enough to imagine that the ladies and gentle- 
men who grace your board don’t know that the nasty messes of made 
dishes were furnished from the pastrycook’s, and not from your own 
lower regions? They will go through precisely the same course of 
deception when you dine with them. They will give you viands 
which neither you nor they are accustomed to eat every day; for 
dining out every day I take to be impossible. There must be times 
and seasons when we eat our victuals in a rational and prudent 
manner. It must have been, I think, a long course of pastrycook’s 
made dishes that drove Nebuchadnezzar raving mad, and caused his 
physicians to prescribe a course of vegetable diet for him. No stomach 
could stand, no brain endure, a constant curriculum of pastrycook’s 
handiwork ; and yet there are times during the London season when 
you are asked to consume a pastrycook’s dinner four times a week. 
In private life, mind. At a public dinner you are much better off. 
The dishes are more varied, hotter, more plentiful, and are infinitely 
better cooked. There is no compulsion as to their consumption. You 
may make yourself bilious or you may let it alone. The waiters are 
very much obliged to you for sending your plate or your glass away 
untasted. You can wait patiently for a slice of mutton or the wing 
of a bird, and remain unnoticed among the gorging throng. But at a 
private dinner this abstinence is difficult and embarrassing. The 
dinner appears to you, I will say, eminently repulsive. There is 
nothing substantial or wholesome, and there is a plethora of noxious 
kickshaws. But if you don’t eat, your host is in a rage because you 
are costing him money without consuming anything ; your hostess is 
either indignant because she thinks you are turning up your nose at 
her dinner, or anxious as to the state of your health. Are you ill? 
she asks. No; only you don’t want to make yourself ill. “ Poor 
valetudinarian !” the people who are over-eating themselves murmur. 
It is all the fault of that accursed pastrycook and his nastinesses, and 
you feel inclined to rush out of the house and to the nearest tavern, 
and order a beef-steak and potatoes off which you can take a really 
hearty meal. 
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And yet there are people who like kickshaws—whose stomachs are 
too weak for the pieces de resistance. Well, and I like them too— 
when MM. Soyer, Francatelli, Ude, or Vattel have cooked the 
dinner, when a cordon blew has tasted the sauces; when the locality is 
a first-rate restaurant, club, or gourmet mansion ; but, good heavens ! 
what crimes have we committed that people who live at the rate of 
five or eight hundred a year are to call in the pastrycook to poison us 
whenever they give a dinner? One of the most charming topics of 
dinner conversation has now become all but impossible. You can no 
longer compliment the hostess on the goodness of her cook. She 
would blush and look foolish ; for ten to one the particular viand you 
are praising, or pretending to praise, came from the man who makes 
the pastry and the messes, and sends the waiters, and watches over 
you like a greasy Ghoule, as he is. 














Antaeus. 


SrranceE is the beauty of the old Greek myth: 
And when the huntsman’s bugle, blowing blithe, 
Rouses the misty woodland, or when oars 

Dip in fresh Eden, ’twixt the fairy shores— 
Comes to my spirit, in this Cumbrian clime, 

The memories of the great heroic time. 


Deep were the meanings of that fable: men 
Looked upon earth with clearer eyesight then, 
Beheld in solitude the immortal Powers, 

And marked the traces of the swift-winged Hours. 
Because it never varies, all can bear 

The burden of the circumambient air ; 

Because it never ceases, none can hear 

The music of the ever-rolling sphere ; 
None—save the poet, who, in moor and wood, 
Holds converse with the spirit of solitude. 


And I remember how Anteus heard 

Deep in great oakwoods the mysterious word, 
Which said—* Go forth across the unshayen leas 
To meet unconquerable Hercules.” 

Leaving his antre by the cedar-glen, 

This Titan of the primal race of men, 

Whom the swart lions feared, and who could tear 
Huge oaks asunder, to the combat bare 

Courage undaunted. Full of giant grace, 

Built up, as ’twere, from earth’s own granite base, 
Colossal, iron-sinewed, firm he trod 

The lawns. How vain, against a demigod ! 


O sorrow of defeat! He plunges far 

Into his forests, where deep shadows are, 

And the wind’s murmur comes not, and the gloom 
Of pine and cedar seems to make a tomb 

For fallen ambition. Prone the mortal lies 

Who dared mad warfare with the unpitying skies. 
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But lo! as buried in the waving ferns, 

The baffled giant for oblivion yearns ; 

Cursing his human feebleness, he feels 

A sudden impulse of new strength, which heals 
His angry wounds ; his vigour he regains— 
His blood is dancing gaily through his veins. 
Fresh power, fresh life is his who lay at rest 
On bounteous Hertha’s kind creative breast. 


Eyen so, O poet, by the world subdued, 

Regain thy health ’mid perfect solitude. 

In noisy cities, far from hills and trees, 

The brawling demigod, harsh Hercules, 

Has power to hurt thy placid spirit—power 

To crush thy joyous instincts every hour, 

To weary thee with woes for mortals stored, 
Red gold (coined hatred) and the tyrant’s sword. 


Then, then, O sad Anteeus, wilt thou yearn 

For dense green woodlands and the fragrant fern ; 
Then stretch thy form upon the sward, and rest 
From worldly toil on Hertha’s gracious breast ; 
Plunge in the foaming river, or divide 

With happy arms grey ocean’s murmurous tide— 
And drinking thence each solitary hour 

Immortal beauty and immortal power, 

Thou may’st the buffets of the world efface, 

And live a Titan of earth’s earliest race. 


Mortimer Cotxrs. 























Come to Grief in the Shires, 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “WHICH IS THE WINNER?” ETC. 


“ Wei, Tom, where do you spring from?” said Roger Dutton, who 
was no less astonished to find Tom Plaskett in London, than he was to 
be there himself, at the end of October. The streets were a mixture of 
smuts and sludge, and nothing open but the National Drama and the 
National Gallery. 

“Tm just back from the Houghton meeting,” replied Tom Plaskett, 
biting off the end of a cigar under the doorway at Limmer’s, and 
striking a light. 

“ Anything doing at Newmarket ?” inquired his friend. 

“Yes, the Ring is doing remarkably well, and the flats have been 
done. That’s nothing new, you'll say—admitted: however the quiet 
lords of the Jockey Club have been rather scandalized by the young 
Duke of Squandergelt wanting to lay a hundred thousand in one bet. 
It seems he’s taken a couple of months to lose ninety thousand, and 
wants it all back at one coup.” 

“T don’t see what it is to the Jockey Club if a man chooses to ruin 
himself,” says Roger, who was exceedingly indifferent to opinion, 
public or private, on his own affairs. 

“Ah, Roger! that’s because your own nose is short, and you never 
look beyond it. If Squandergelt sends so much capital floating about 
in the Ring at one time it will ruin the Jockey Club too. If you play 
at chess with a better man than yourself, exchange pieces as often as 
you can.” 

Here Tom paused to regard the effect of his wisdom. 

“T don’t see it,” says the other, in the interval. 

“Because the fewer weapons you leave him to fight with the less 
mischief he can do. If Levi, and Sampson, and the calculating cobbler 
get hold of a hundred thousand from one man at a fair hedging price, 
the winter campaign will be a heavy one, and the gentlemen can’t 
stand it. There are some of them will have to winter upon the layers 
of odds as it is.” 

“ And what’s become of Swallowfield ?” 

“Done,” said Tom Plaskett, with an involuntary melancholy in his 
voice—“ done to a turn; so he’s taken the Stubbington country, and 
means to give them six daysa week. He’s got the best pack of hounds 
in England, and they tell me that his stud is not to be beat.” 
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“Oh, oh!” remarked Roger Dutton, not exactly seeing this mode of 
retrenchment in its right light; “and how did he come to grief?” 

“Well, he lighted the candle at both ends and in the middle, 
ee ” 

“T see now,” said Roger, suddenly enlightened himself; “and so all 
the fat went into the fire.” 

“Precisely. And what have you been doing since Beales sacrificed 
himself for the good of the commonwealth ?” 

“T’ve been to Scotland. Everything very flat,” said Roger—here 
he suddenly recollected himself—* excepting the hills. The weather, 
as a rule, was awful: and as to the rivers—well! it’s the same every 
year. I never went to a river without Sandy—(yes, Sandy; that’s 
the name of all the gillies, with some few exceptions)—without Sandy 
wishing I’d only been there yesterday, or could only stop till next 
week. Same with the grouse: they’re always wilder this year than 
Sandy ever knew them: and ‘ Ech, sirs, Maister Commeron | Cameron | 
and his party shot four hundred and sixty brace last year in four days 
on this vara hillie, but you'll no’ get near them the day; and we 
never do. Vates and Augur and Argus, and those vaticinating friends 
of yours, are all humbugs; old Sandy’s the prophet for me ; for as sure 
as he tells us we shall not get a bag, so surely do we walk up and 
down those infernal hills to no purpose.” 

“ But I thought the accounts were good this year in most parts of 
Scotland.” 

“Accounts! Of course they are. Why not? They’re like Peter 
Pindar’s razors; they're meant to read. The Prince kills a bird now 
and then, I believe, and a stag or two. They know him as well as He 
that made him. Instinct is a great matter, and they don’t fly away 
from the true prince. You fellows stop at home, I suppose, and enjoy 
the reports which are confined to the papers in my case, and are made 
up weekly for the provincial press. You see, Tom, all trades have 
their tricks: and it’s desirable to get tenants for your moors at any 
sacrifice.” 

“But where else have you been since the campaign in the 
Highlands ?” 

“The spas of Germany, the battlefields of Sadowa and Kénigeratz, 
and the white cliffs of Brighton.” 

“ What of the spas ?” inquired Tom Plaskett. 

“The officers, Prussian and Austrian, were still on service. Cakes 
and ale were less plentiful than usual: but people played and women 
dressed as if crowns were of little consequence: and as to racing, the 
Continent has gone mad upon it. There is an English jockey or two 
to be seen nightly, with rouleaus of louis and foreign paper, between a 
Russian Princess and a Polish Countess, the glitter of whose pearls 
gives one an unpleasant sensation of St. Vitus’s dance.” 
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“ And their heads not affected by it in the morning ?” asked Tom. 

“No more than their hearts at night. They’re not even appalled 
by the decorations which surround them. They seem a little 
astonished by the clamorous greetings which reward successful exer- 
tions on the turf: for Frenchmen have not yet learned to subdue their 
enthusiastic demonstrations over a few hardly-won napoleons. Comte 
Choufleur is an immense favourite at Paris, and, after winning the 
steeplechase at Spa, nearly lost his saddle and bridle on the way to 
scale, in the desperate attempts of men and women to kiss him. 
Nobody knows or cares whether some pounds of extra weight were 
pressed upon him or not.” 

“That’s a demonstration which would have called for the active 
interference of the police in this country,” remarked Tom Plaskett, 
through a cloud of tobacco-smoke. 

“ All the flower-girls, of whom there are many, licensed and 
unlicensed, attacked him at once with bouquets; and he reached 
the saddling-room to weigh out something like an exhausted chimney- 
sweep on May-day. He'd been down three times, you see, and the 
course was knee-deep in mud.” 

Here Roger Dutton looked up at the sky, which presented a hope- 
less array of leaden clouds. 

“ Anything to be seen at Sadowa or Kéniggratz ?” 

“Nothing whatever: floods of rain have washed out the remains of 
the cartridges as effectually as the needle-gun has washed out Hanover. 
As to Brighton, it’s so full of Jews, that I felt, every time I went out, 
as if I was going to be sued on a bill: so I left. By the way, I saw 
your mother and sisters there, and the Jerninghams—the only respect- 
able people in the place. The best equipage was Hogginson’s, the 
pork-butcher, who made an immensity of money by the cattle plague. 
Cleaver’s daughter, too, is going to be married to Lord Tinfoil. What 
a chance one missed in the shambles last season, to be sure! He pays 
off all the mortgages, and 'Tinfoil is to have fifteen thousand a year 
settled on him, exclusive of five thousand a year for his stud. He’s 
bought back Spindle, and engaged Roper as his private jockey at five 
hundred a year. And now, where are you going?” 

Roger Dutton, having delivered himself of what he called all the 
news, prepared himself to become a listener. He was disappointed. 

“T’m going,” said Tom Plaskett, with considerable deliberation, “ to 
play a rubber at the Portland, and then I’m going down to my old 
quarters at Six Hills to begin the season on Monday.” Saying which 
Tom threw away the end of his cigar and hoisted his umbrella, and his 
friend did the same. 

There were no two better fellows in their way than Tom Plaskett 
and Roger Dutton. Stay one moment. Without pretending to make 
a finished portrait of either, we may as well give the reader a sketch of 
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the two, as they sauntered through the rain up the right-hand side of 
Bond Street; for not a cab was to be seen. The drivers were all 
attending a great Reform meeting at Totnes to consider the Ballot 
question ; such, at least, as were not out of town with their families 
for the long vacation. 

Plaskett was a swell in his way. We don’t mean to say that he 
approached the sublimity of a Brummell, the originality of a Petersham, 
or the exclusiveness of a Cavendish ; but the little boys in the street 
stared at him, and some youngsters from school regarded him as their 
beaw ideal. He was the sort of man about town who was sufficiently 
on the confines of fashionable society for Oxford and Cambridge men to 
ask who he was. The knowing young gentlemen who came out of the 
City at four to ride hacks at six p.m. ; the young bank-clerks, distillers, 
brewers, civil service men, and subalterns on leave, nudged one another, 
and said, “ That’s Tom Plaskett ; deuced neat fellow, isn’t he? capital 
fellow across a country, I can tell you ;” though it would puzzle a con- 
juror to tell how they knew. He was very good-looking, well got up 
(not offensively so), always rode or drove one good horse in the season, 
and took care to be seen with good men, or not at all. At least he 
eschewed the bad. He was always to be met at the right places, and 
never pretended to do what he could not do thoroughly well. This is 
a great secret of success, but requires a self-control somewhat difficult 
of attainment. He played a good rubber, but only attempted billiards 
as an amusement in private houses; was a good judge of cuisine and 
French wines ; knew something of a horse, French novels, cricket, light 
literature, private theatricals, and tobacco ; and was suspected of having 
written a smart article or two without much depth in the Piccadilly 
Journal. 

His friend, Roger Dutton, was a totally different person from Tom 
Plaskett. Roger was not at all the fashion; and was passed in the 
streets, day after day, by youth ambitious of knowing “who's who” 
by sight, at all events, without so much as a suspicion. He was a 
man of excellent family, related to half the peerage, and acknowledged 
by them all. It happened to be an advantage ; he cared no more for 
them than he did for the author of Pre-Adamite Unbelief, or Geology 
Made Easy, or any other equally recondite subject of inquiry. He was 
a thorough gentleman, though he hated gloves, and wore the thickest 
of boots, and strongest of broadcloth at all times. He was a sort of 
beefsteak and port-wine man, and only put up with the very best of 
claret, when the port was, as usual, undrinkable. He might have 
gone to all the “at homes” and “suburban déjeuners ” of the season, 
into which Tom Plaskett was barely admitted ; but it didn’t suit him 
to do so. He was as hard as nails over a country; always had good 
shooting and fishing in Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, or some out-of- 
the-way corner; and put up with Scotland, and a castle full of com- 
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pany purely upon the principle that one ought to keep an eye on the 
younger branches of the family. He made a point of running down 
once a season to Eton and Harrow, where he tipped and fed every one 
who had the remotest claim upon him, and was bowled to, all the 
afternoon, at about half a crown a wicket, amounting (four balls going 
at once, you know) to something like three sovereigns more to the 
general fund. Beyond this he had no family ties, and was as free 
from any incumbrance, save that of a good income, as most men. 

Roger Dutton and Tom Plaskett, had not much in common there- 
fore ; but they were excellent friends, and just at this time, without 
any mutual acknowledgment, circumstances made them a little more 
intimate than usual. 

If Roger was without family ties, Tom Plaskett was not. He had 
a mother and two sisters; excellent women, extremely good-looking 
well-dressed women; accomplished and cheerful, and calculated to 
make any gentleman happy, who could afford the luxury at several 
hundreds a year. Mrs. Plaskett had been a beauty: was still given 
to strong colours, had a dignified walk, and got into a carriage irre- 
proachably. She loved ‘Tom, affected politics of the old Whig school, 
and worshipped the aristocracy. This was the rock on which she 
struck. Her whole life was embittered, may I say rather leavened, by 
the fact that that august body would not allow the women Plasketts 
to get more than a head and shoulders into the mysterious shrines of 
the goddess of Fashion. The girls, on the contrary, were very good 
girls: enjoyed themselves in their own way: were satisfied with the 
modicum of ladies Mary and Isabella they did know: were the life and 
soul of half a dozen country houses, to which they invariably went at 
the end of the season, till they took Brighton by storm ; and eventually 
electrified the shires by their horsemanship, where they had a very 
comfortable home—the residence of the late Sir Benjamin Plaskett, 
judge of the Supreme Court of Hullabaloo, and member of the council 
of the Kill-em-and-eat-em ‘Islands, a discovery of Cook. Here were 
all the enjoyments of life in a nutshell; and the old lady (that is to 
say, comparatively so, for such women never grow old) might have 
been ten times as happy as two-thirds of the marchionesses whom she 
coveted, if she could but have thought so. 

Other people, indeed, saw what she did not: and one of these was 
Roger Dutton. Roger, men said, was not a marrying man. I don’t 
know myself, that he was born, like gentlemen of some religious per- 
suasions, with a peculiar gift that way ; but Roger Dutton, at thirty- 
four, had not eschewed all intentions of matrimony: and had seen 
nothing so suitable for the purpose as Tom Plaskett’s elder sister. 
My own impression is, that he was nearly right, and knew that earls’ 
daughters were expensive luxuries; and had all been disposed of by 
the fashionable novelists. He fancied, too, that the Priory, at which 
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the Plasketis lived, was a far more comfortable home than its mistress 
would allow ; and during the last hunting season, had made trial of it 
whenever the hounds had met on that side of the country. So Roger 
Dutton and Tom Plaskett were more intimate just now than the dis- 
similarity of their dispositions would have led one to expect. 

“Plaskett,” said Roger, as they descended the steps of their club, 
“who is that distinguished foreigner, who is to be seen not unfre- 
quently at your house, and who is just now at Brighton ?” 

“ At Brighton, is he?” replied Plaskett, and he frowned, as decidedly 
as he thought becoming upon the occasion ; but without answering 
the question. 

“Yes; he’s at Brighton, in great force; but who is he ?” 

“Upon my word, that’s one of the questions I was going to ask you.” 

“ But what’s his name ?” 

“He calls himself the Count de la Fontaine: Heaven knows where 
he came from: I don’t, and don’t care.” This was not quite true. 
Tom Plaskett would very much have liked to have found out. 

“Tye seen him before, somewhere. Dark hair and eyes, and very 
white hands.” 

“No; red hair and dark eyes, which is quite the correct thing. 
And very remarkable hands: puts me in mind of Robert Houdin. 
But I dare say you have seen him: perhaps abroad: you go every- 
where.” This was a little flattery, which Tom thought it desirable to 
administer now and then, on principle. 

“ Well, I didn’t meet with him in the best of company, wherever it 
was. I hate those confounded foreigners, they always look lost with- 
out a pack of cards, and a croupier’s rake.” 

“ Ah, you're prejudiced ;” and it must be confessed that he was; 
but he went on notwithstanding: 

“ Confound them: they come over here, and they win our money, 
and bow and scrape, and scratch their horses when they please, and go 
back again and laugh at us: and we're such a pack of fools, that we 
feel quite flattered by it. There’s that d——d count, whatever you 
call him, drove me out of Brighton with his cursed gloves ”—here 
Roger buried his own hands in his pockets,—“ and patent leather boots,” 
and here he beat a tattoo with his own high-lows on the steps of the 
Portland. 

Tom Plaskett knew the state of affairs now, as well as if he had been 
at Brighton instead of Newmarket. He had his weakness for a count, 
an irreproachable dresser, and beaw gargon ; though he took care not 
to be seen too much with him. 

Since the days of the Normans, a foreigner of distinction in England 
has always played, more or less, a conspicuous part. He may end by 
attempting to murder his own son, or by disappearing with the heiress 
or the family plate-chest, when least expected to do so; he may prove 
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to be a late arrival from the galleys, or a petty tradesman from the 
Palais Royale ; but he is usually somewhat of an artiste, a musician, a 
sculptor, a dancer, writes epigrams (his own or other people’s), a 
medium, a believer in Rousseau, fetches and carries, sighs when he has 
no other means of expressing his devotion, and shrugs his shoulders at 
all times. 


“ Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes 
Augur, Schcenobates, medicus, magus; omnia noscit ;” 


and this “Greeculus esuriens” is the most tractable or teachable of 
poodles. 

Now, good Mrs. Plaskett had this weakness in common with others, 
but in no ordinary degree. She was not only fond of a Count per se, 
but was a very clever woman, and had no great dread of atheistical 
discussions in a foreign language. She liked homage, too, from a well- 
looking sprightly gentleman, with Vandyke beard and ruffles—most 
women of her age do. She had, too, a motherly pride in watching the 
envious whisperings of others, when her daughters appeared so well 
attended ; to say nothing of the absolute convenience of a well-dressed 
slavey to call her coach, do her errands, talk light literature or high art 
to her guests, and get her chairs and ices at the Zoo, when such things 
were at a premium. The French she thought capital practice for the 
girls, and “the Count” sounded well, when she had a provincial 
audience, and national nobility was at a discount. 

M. de la Fontaine was a perpetual spring. He could stand colour 
well : scarlet under-waistcoats, mauve ties, and a light-green coat. His 
conversation was as light as his dressing—all omelette souffleé, but 
deliciously flavoured. The worst of it was that nobody knew where he 
came from ; no one, excepting his friend, the Baron Noblet—but then, 
no one knew where he came from either. If the old lady had been 
taxed directly to state where she picked him up, she couldn’t have told. 
Somehow or other he managed to get into the house, and when Tom 
came back from the Paris meeting, he was too firmly established to be 
dislodged. I don’t think Tom Plaskett particularly wished to dislodge 
him, so long as he didn’t bore him with his company inopportunely ; 
for he talked well enough about French cookery, and Alexandre Dumas, 
the Empress, the Jockey Club, and the exiled family, for whom he was 
at present an interesting emigré—it may be added, a voluntary one, 
which is so much more valuable. He made, too, so fine an apology for 
Tom Plaskett’s Sunday racing, of which he was a little ashamed, that 
it created quite a diversion in his favour. Of all things in the world, 
his horses were admirable ; and he stuck out the toes of his highly 
polished boots, and did the “ Bois” to perfection. 

“Fanny, dear, where did we first meet the Count ?” 

“Tm sure I forget, mamma. Oh! it was the night Strapper was 
so tipsy, and upset us coming away from the Haymarket. He sat 
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upon the horse’s head, while Emily fainted. THe insisted upon sitting 
on the box of the brougham, to see us safe home, between Strapper 
and William, and then he called next day.” 

“ Very attentive, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Plaskett. 

“ Yes, mamma, dear, especially to Emily !” 

“ Nonsense, Fanny! you really do say such things.” A slight 
pause, during which the young lady took up “Temple Bar.” “He 
must be a man of very good property.” 

“It’s to be hoped that he is, for his tailor’s sake.” 

*“‘ How very few Englishmen one sees with so much manner !” 

“Or assurance,” added the younger lady from her book, sotto voce. 
“So much mind, too—well read, and an excellent judge of music. I 
wonder whether he plays any instrument ?” 

“His own trumpet!” again said Miss Fanny, unheeded. 

‘ His sketches, too, are admirable. What a pity it is that English- 
men are so far behind foreigners in all these accomplishments.” 

‘Why, they’d be quite irresistible, mamma, but for their incapacity 
for dancing, and their love of truth.” 

Mrs. Plaskett looked up, not quite understanding her elder daugh- 
ter’s badinage. 

“ Love of truth, my dear, what ave you talking about ?” 

“Yes, mamma ; you see we have imitated them io a certain extent. 
We shave our heads, and not our chins; and wear broad ribbons and 
bindings round our hats, and pockets down to our knees ; and if it were 
not for that little leaven, a love of reality, which makes us such bears, 
we should very nearly be identical with them.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” says Mrs. Plaskett, who began to 
think she was being laughed at; “but if you mean by love of reality 
the odd things that Roger Dutton says——.” It was now Miss 
Fanny’s turn to look red ; so she did, a very little indeed, and went on 
with her book. This conversation took place at the end of the season, 
when the Count had not made much progress, but had laid down his 
first parallel ; and it was certain that Roger Dutton had not made love 
to Mrs. Plaskett. 

It is but justice to Emily to say that she was much younger than 
her sister, and not by any means as strong-minded, should the reader 
have any suspicion that the Comte de la Fontaine had made an im- 
pression already upon that too susceptible heart. Such a thing was 
not to be wondered at, for he was certainly a far better lover than 
Roger, or twenty Englishmen who had been dancing with and around 
them throughout the season; the former of whom could not even 
digest his disgust at the interesting foreigner’s presence, but bolted 
from Brighton, notwithstanding its attractions. However, a few visits 
round the country were quite enough to disabuse her mind of the 
delicate poison to the working of which hot rooms and exotics are 
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peculiarly favourable. She had got over the little attack remarkably 
well, without, as in measles, any fear of ulterior consequences, if the 
d——d idiot (whatever, Roger Dutton meant by the expression) had 
not made his appearance on the West Cliff, when everybody else was 
gambling, or salmon fishing, or partridge shooting. There was young 
Towser evidently would have proposed in the winter, for he gave up a 
morning’s cub hunting on purpose to get Emily Plaskett a particular 
shade of worsted, when she was staying at old Admiral Towser’s place 
in Buckinghamshire. There was Hildebrand Potts, of the Life 
Guards, got up at five o’clock p.m. to stalk a golden plover, that she 
might have the wing for her riding-hat. Lady Mary Potts, his 
mother, was very anxious for the match: she was Lord Affidavit’s 
daughter. He was only a law-lord to be sure; but there’s an 
aristocracy of talent in this country, so that Viscount Dickens would 
not be out of place in the Upper House. There was an Oxford man 
for whom Emily Plaskett began to have a fancy, and no one knows 
what might have come of it. No wonder, too, for he was the fourth 
son of a baronet, and had adapted the Ajax of Sophocles for private 
theatricals, in which the young lady consented to take the part 
of Tecmessa. She did not know what a questionable position the 
young woman held in the hero’s household, nor did her mother ; 
indeed, I’m not sure that the author did himself. And all these 
bright visions were now knocked on the head because this d f--— 
(which really means distinguished foreigner, though Roger Dutton 
would insist upon saying naughty words) chose to renew his attentions 
at the seaside. 

And must I reveal a weakness in the young lady ? She had a fancy for 
being called “ countess ;” at least that thrown into the scale with unde- 
niable feet, hands, beard, figure, and toilette, she began to be in love. 
So was the count—with himself and the comfortable independence 
which he had ascertained to belong to the ladies of the Plaskett family. 
A portion of the old East Indian’s savings, when there were Begums 
to be plundered, and salt to be collected, at the moderate charge of 
about one thousand per cent. to the miserable consumer, on the not 
very genuine article, it being one half sand. 

M. de la Fontaine has a weakness, indeed he had many ; but one in 
particular. During the season, independently of his mightily frogged 
coat, and highly-spiced waistcoat, and elaborately-bound hat, he was 
conspicuous for his horse flesh. They were delicate lady-like looking 
animals, with coats like satin, and graceful legs, not very unlike the 
Count’s own. Their tails were diligently squared, more diligently than 
their master's accounts ; and in the Row, and on the Cliffs, they eapered 
nimbly, to the terror of the perambulating nursemaids, and the ad- 
miration of the girls’ schools of that popular place of education. The 
Count imagined above all things, too, that he could ride: and the fact 
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of not having tumbled off for some time confirmed him in that mistaken 
idea. It was very pretty to look at, as he saw in the shop-windows as 
he rode by, and he thought it would be equally good to go. 

Now there’s no place like Brighton for strengthening this view he 
had taken of his performances. Equestrianism, early in the season, is 
at so low an ebb, that the Count gained by comparison. What with 
the boys and girls who clustered round the riding-masters, and the 
inexperienced citizens who would go practising by themselves, our 
friend, or rather Mr. Plaskett’s friend, was a simple Meynell or Osbal- 
diston. ‘To give the devil his due (which I trust for all our sakes he 
never may have), the Count had plenty of pluck, which was increasing 
daily by confidence and experience combined. To see him flying down 
one hill and up another, in a crowd of stout women, and amphibious- 
looking shop-boys, with his coat-tails streaming behind him, and his 
well-fitting blucher boots and woollen cords, stuck out well in front, in 
pursuit of the timid hare, or rather I should say of the timid hounds, 
which were bent upon getting out of his way, was a treat to the lovers 
of Astley’s and horsemanship: and when after spluttering through an 
extensive patch of turnips, he ended by surmounting what he called 
the barriere beyond, but which was really a broken sheep hurdle, he 
felt that nothing short of Leicestershire would henceforth become him. 

The Misses Plaskett rode at Brighton, as they did everywhere else, 
remarkably well; and the Count was their frequent attendant. Miss 
Fanny was not impressed more favourably than heretofore; but as 
there were half a dozen men there who declared the Count was a capital 
fellow, and as the Plungers who were quartered there, and very 
intimate at the Plasketts, stamped him with a certain coinage of 
fashion, she submitted with the grace of a sensible woman. The few 
old ladies who had daughters thought Miss Emily rather forward, or 
wondered at the imprudence of mamma, who plainly knew nothing of 
the foreigner, but what he chose to tell her, though they would not 
have hesitated about accepting him for Jemima, Amelia, or Anna 
Maria, if he had not preferred Miss Emily Plaskett to them all. 

“When do we go home, mamma ?” inquired her eldest daughter. 

“Our time is up at the end of next week, but we can have the house 
for another month, if we wish it,” said Mrs. Plaskett. 

“T should think next month would be much pleasanter here,” said 
Miss Emily ; “there always are better people here in November.” 

“T thought you expected company at home next month,” said 
Fanny Plaskett, not unmindful that sport brought Englishmen into 
the Shires. 

“So I do, my dear—it’s only yesterday that the Count——” 

“The Count ?” said the elder daughter, “surely he won't be of much 
use in Northamptonshire. I should have thought he would have been 
more in his element here.” 
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“T don’t see why, dear,” said the younger, with a very blank smile, 
but a little tartly. 

“Sea water and plenty of it never hurts foreigners, dear.” This 
was rather hard, and to judge from externals scarcely fair. “ But 
you've never asked him, mamma, with Tom and the men that are sure 
to come down as soon as the season begins in the open.” 

“Indeed, my dear, I have; he’s been exceedingly civil to us, 





“Made himself very comfortable here whenever it suited him.” 
“Besides, I don’t see how I could well help it, when he told us 
that he meant to come down. I didn’t exactly fix a time, but I said I 
hoped he would pay us a visit when he came.’’ 

“Tom will be bored to death in the hunting season,” said Fanny. 

“You mean Roger Dutton,” said her sister. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised, though I don’t see that he has much to 
do with it. However, let’s hope for the best: that he won't come. 
He has no horses yet, and perhaps he’s no money ; and both these are 
against it. He won’t come, mamma. So you're well out of it.” 

Neither mamma nor Emily thought this: though they held their 

ace. 

Fanny Plaskett was a clever girl, with a matured judgment in 
worldly matters; but this time she was wrong. The Count was not 
long without horses, for he procured an introduction to Mr. Tollitt, 
who treated him remarkably well; and he ought to have had money, 
for he extracted from the Plungers aforesaid before leaving Brighton a 
very pretty little sum. He never played, excepting “ whiste” some- 
times, but he was persuaded to take an occasional hand at “ Ecart2,” 
and “ Lansquenet.” If it’s true that cards fall to the unskilful and in- 
experienced the Count must have been quite the baby he represented 
himself to be. 

“By Jove, Count, that’s the king again—three times this game,” 
said a smiling Cornet, showing his handsome teeth, but without any 
intention of biting. 

“ Yes, if I didn’t have him sometimes, I should lose my money, for 
I am a wretched player,” said he. 

“Bravo, Count! You're a deuce of a fellow to hold cards. I like 
playing with you,” remarked the grey-whiskered Major; “ that’s four 
by honours, and the trick is another treble.” 

“Yes, Ialways hold cards, thirteen—when I can get them: but not 
when it’s a misdeal,” at which the Englishman good-naturedly laughed. 

“Tollitt!” said young Smith, a man we all know by name, “ have you 
half a dozen horses you can let my friend Count de la Fontaine have, 
to go down to the Shires for a month. Something safe and quiet, 
that won’t pull him all to pieces, you know.” 

“No doubt we can find something,” said Mr. Tollitt, wondering 
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what the Count would look like after forty minutes on Billey Button, 
or the Banker. “George, what have we got that would suit Mr. 
Smith’s friend; under twelve stone, I should think, sir?” added he, 
eyeing the small limbs and narrow shoulders of the Frenchman. 

“There’s the Cannibal, sir, and—let me see, Pickaxe—and Bloody 
Warrior.” The Count seemed much struck by the names, but as 
Smith declared himself satisfied, so did he. 

“Yes, sir, certainly, they can go down to Harborough by train, 
next week—we'll send two of our men down, and he can get a helper 
or two down there, I’ve no doubt.” 

So that business was settled, and with his hacks and his servants, 
and Cannibal, Pickaxe, and Bloody Warrior, and three more of a good 
sort, the Count de la Fontaine reached Harborough ready for the 
opening day with the Pytchley. He was within easy reach of the 
Priory, and all the stiffest country in England. Thus far he had 
certainly alighted on his legs. 

On the first of November, 186—, the Pytchley met in the vil- 
lage of Crick. This place is remarkable for nothing but its situa- 
tion in the middle of a grass country, and the neighbourhood of a 
gorse cover of great repute as a sure find. The morning was not 
of that poetical sort which Dr. Watts or somebody else has cele- 
brated as a southerly wind and a cloudy sky. It was bright and 
glorious as our autumnal days in this country frequently are. The 
hedges were still inconceivably full of leaf, an ample apology for the 
preference of stiff timber. There was a little east in the wind, and 
the young gentlemen late of the Universities, and the senior members 
of the Leamington division, prognosticated no scent, as usual. As the 
theory of scent has been long exploded by the experienced, nobody 
paid much attention to these predictions. It was a great day for new 
leathers and tops, and the pinks shone resplendently amid the smoke of 
cigars and the sober black of the ecclesiastical division. The Count de 
la Fontdine had no misgivings as to his own appearance, and mounted 
on the Bloody Warrior, with Cannibal in reserve, with his toes out 
and his blue satin cravat which covered his breast like the plumage of 
a pouter pigeon, he attracted a fair amount of attention from others. 

** Tom, there’s that infernal Count again,” exclaimed Roger Dutton, 
at once catching sight of the most obnoxious object, just as one is apt 
to see the ugliest place in a fence first. “Where in the world did the 
little beast spring from?” Roger was confident and comfortable in a 
roomy well-stained scarlet of the previous year, and in thick buck- 
skins and mahogany tops, bound on desperate service, as they had 
been many a time before : very unlike the Count. 

“ He’s stopping at Harborough,” replied Tom Plaskett, ‘some fool 
has persuaded him that it’s something like the Brighton Downs.” 

“ He'll find out his mistake if we’ve a run,” replied Roger. “And 
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he won’t be so fond of the downs he’s likely to meet with here ;” at 
which period the D—— F saluted his friend Tom cordially, and 
enquired after the ladies, in terms which showed him to be quite the 
“ami de la maison,” or to consider himself so. It’s a great thing to 
be a conspicuous object ina Pytchley field ; not so great as at Waterloo 
or at Sadowa, but next thing to it. 

Salutations must come to an end, even on the first day of the 
season ; and having waited long enough for a few heavy subscribers, 
to find out that they were not coming, the hounds moved on towards 
the gorse. It is but natural that a dealer’s horse should be a little 
playful at the beginning of the season, and the Warrior with the 
sanguinolent predicate (that’s the correct term now) was no better 
behaved than others. He put his head down in a rather resolute 
manner, took hold of the bit with the side of his mouth, pawed first 
with one leg, then with the other, and finally with both. He declined 
to have any smoking or nose-blowing on his back; vesuvians and 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs being alike distasteful to him ; two crea- 
ture comforts or vanities lost for the day. A recompense was cheaply 
purchased in the admiration of the Count’s acquaintance, who declared 
him to be a first-class hunter, when the hounds got away. “Only, you 
mustn’t try to hold him, Count ; especially at his fences ; he fights like 
the Devil.” Whether the Count understood this as a panegyric or not 
nobody knows, for he never told us. Possibly he didn’t hear it, for his 
whole attention was directed to keeping on his back. Roger Dutton 
and Tom Plaskett had both an eye upon him; though the more 
serious business of a find had engrossed the general attention else- 
where. 

At that moment there was a challenge, then a view from the second 
whip, who was stationed at the corner of the gorse, while Charles 
threaded his way among his hounds. “ Yoi—over there; push him up,” 
said he, as his horse bucked over the bushes, and was soon on the line. 
Then another opened, then another, till the old hounds acknowledged 
it with a chorus unmistakable, and the new entries j6ined in. Then 
there was another view; and the enthusiastic little Frenchman almost 
forgot his danger in the novelty of the situation. ‘ Gorn-a-way,” 
shouted Lord Spencer, at the top of the cover, having given the fox 
plenty of time to get clear of the crowd, and any probability of heading 
back ; and in less than a minute or two the hounds were throwing their 
tongues here and there in the large grass field pointing for Lilburne. 
Mr. Villiers is well on down the lane, looking for a lead, which he 
well knows how to keep when he has it. Sir Rainald Knightley (that’s 
an anachronism as far back as 186—) is exhorting unsuccessfully the 
eager throng to “ give them time ;” but, finding it useless, goes straight 
for a thick bullfinch, which closes behind him, effectually flooring his 
followers to a man, who prefer the bridle gate a little higher up. 
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Whyte Melville has negotiated the stile and footbridge in the corner, 
followed by a “gentleman in black.” Mr. Bevan is looking for the 
stiffest piece of timber he can find to try a new four-year-old, and 
Lord Hopetoun is swinging along on Brown Stout, as if every pleasure 
in life was rolled into one. The crowd are bespattering one another 
in a lane of such mud as Northamptonshire alone can show, and a not 
inconsiderable number are just finishing off John Bright and the 
Budget, or slowly awaking to the fact that the hounds are “gone 
away.” The late Jack Woodcock is making up for time lost in 
indecision as to how hard a head-whip may ride, consistently with his 
duty to himself and his employers, by going as straight and fast as 
a fine horseman on a thoroughbred one can go. In a few minutes 
there was a check. The crowd in the Old Street road had headed the 
fox, who was turning towards Hillmorton and the Rugby country. 
Tom Plaskett and Roger Dutton were in their places to the fore, and the 
rest of the good men and true pulled up, and looked at the leading hounds. 

** Who's that on a-head, Charles ?” 

** Foreigneerin’ gent, my lord, I should think; or one o’ them 
Leamington chaps. Couldn’t stop his horse. He'll stop of his self 
before he gets to Stanford Hall. Hey, lass, good bitch—she has it ;” 
and away go the hounds straight for Catthorpe village, as the crow flies. 
In the meantime the Count, for it was he, began to get more accus- 


tomed to flying about, first on the shoulders, and then on to the croup ; 
and finding he did not tumble off absolutely, and that the Bloody 
Warrior, whatever other good qualities he might have had, had a 
mouth you could hold on by, having at length pulled him round, set 
to riding on his own account. 

“Well done, Count,” said Roger Dutton, half aloud and half to 
himself, “how the little beggar does fly about! I suppose he finds it 


” 


easier—not so sedentary ;” as he shot up in the air, and came down 
again somewhere on the saddle, over a good-sized fence, with a cleared- 
out ditch on the landing side. “He's a good plucked one, Tom, 
anyhow.” 

“He'll come to grief in a minute,” replied Tom, who didn’t seem to 
care so much about the “ foreigneering” gent being in front of them 
all, and himself in particular. He fancied the effect at home might be 
more favourable than he desired. But the hounds continued to run, 
leaving the cover on the right; so there wasn’t much time for conver- 
sation or thought, until a lengthened check in the neighbourhood of 
Stanford brought them up upon speaking terms again. The Count 
was in a state of excitement bordering on raving madness, and accepted 
the congratulations of his friends and the abuse of his enemies with 
equal pleasure and unequal language. 

“Confound it, sir, you were right in front of the hounds!” said one 
of the latter. 
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“Right in front!” replied he, standing up in his stirrups, and 
exhibiting a very dilapidated neckcloth and much injured hat; “ right 
in front, to be sure, and you left behind,” unconsciously purloining 
one of my friend Mr. Whyte Melville’s bon-mots; “where you shall 
be always.” And on they all went again. 

The scent and the fox both proved good, or else they improved one 
another ; and having passed by Stanford Hall, the Warrior's condition 
began to tell against him. He was no longer so anxious to have the 
lead, though the Count was nothing daunted; and as he dragged his 
hind legs through the binders, it was clear that much of his early 
elasticity had made riding him much easier, but much more perilous. 
The hounds had crossed the canal, and were running on for Hemplow, 
when the line of gates would have been more prudent if more igno- 
minious. But the Count had fallen among thieves; Tom and Roger 
were nursing him, one on each side, like a couple of city omnibuses 
with a newly-painted buggy between them. Roger was quite begin- 
ning to admire him. 

“By Jove, Count, you’ve gone like a Briton to-day!” said he, for- 
getting that it was an equivocal compliment. 

“ Put on the steam, Count,” said Tom. “The next is a rasper; I 
know it.” 

“Ha, ha! a raspere! I shall get into him first. Come long; I 
shall show you de vay.” With which he warmed up the Warrior for a 
final effort, and shot out a length or two ahead of his companions. 

The Warrior did his best. Had he had the place in his first ten 
minutes, he would have done it, and the foreigner would have tumbled 
off upon his head ; as it was they rolled well into it together, only the 
Warrior was the uppermost of the two, and in another second Tom 
Plaskett was on the top of him. I do not know whether Tom Plaskett 
was sorry or not. His horse was beat, and had swerved at the gap 
that the Frenchman had made; but when Roger Dutton saw the 
couple spread out on the ground, and the Warrior lying beside them, 
he wasn’t the man to turn his back upon friend or foe. Tom was u 
again directly, and full of apologies, which were much needed, but did 
nothing towards bringing his friend to life. 

The Count was in a pitiable condition; half a dozen sherry flasks 
were out in a minute, and at his service. His hat was doubled up into 
a crush hat of the most dissipated order, and was lying at some distance 
off; his coat’s glossy brightness was utterly gone, and his blue satin 
neckcloth, and under-waistcoat of divers colours, were torn rudely open 
to give him air. ‘“ Prop him up,” said one; ‘“ Let him lie down,” said 
another ; “ Give him some brandy,” said a third ; “Give him more air,” 
said a fourth ; “Here comes the doctor,” said a fifth; for by this time 
the crowd was increased by the skirters; and accordingly up came a 
gentleman in a black frock-coat and white cord trousers, on a useful 
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galloway, who tried to look as if he had only just arrived by the merest 
accident in the world. By the colour of his clothes, he must have had 
a desperate hard ride of it somewhere. 

“ Will he die, doctor ?” said Roger Dutton, who had been contem- 
plating the scene, and wondering how long the hounds would be in 
Hemplow Hills, and whether they would kill there.” 

“Die? oh no. He'll not die, I hope—rather a severe shaking, 
that’s all. We must get a hurdle or a gate and get him quietly back 
to Stanford, and keep him quiet for a week or two. He'll be out 
again before three weeks are over. No bones broken. Where's the 
gentleman’s hat. Hullo! what’s this? Why it’s a wig.” And sure 
enough, through the dirt and mud the Count’s own hair stood out, a 
short hard crop of remarkably black bristles. His fashionably coloured 
auburn wig and hat were carried mournfully by his side, by a gentle- 
man in corduroy breeches and gaiters, in “hope of reward, while his 
own servant followed the cortege, now a very imposing one, with Can- 
nibal and the Bloody Warrior. 

“Tom,” said Roger Dutton, as they turned to go home after killing 
a second fox, “that was a very lucky tumble to-day.” 

“ Very lucky thing it didn’t kill him, I suppose you mean,” said 
Tom, “for we should certainly have been morally guilty of man- 
slaughter.” 

“There wouldn’t have been much harm done, and we should have 
saved the French Government the expense of keeping him at the 
galleys. We shan’t be troubled with that blackguard long, if P’'m 
correct in my suspicion. I thought I'd seen him somewhere before, 
and now I know where. It was that confounded wig that put me all 
wrong.” 

“ And where was it that you did see him ?” inquired his friend, who 
felt a little uncomfortable, wondering how far matters had progressed, 
and hoping Miss Emily had not compromised herself beyond the rest 
of the Count’s acquaintance, his mother and himself being of the 
number. 

“Well, Pll tell you. I seldom go to races, and I never forget 
people that I have once seen; those are two useful traits in my 
character; but I did go to a foreign meeting last year, and I was so 
fortunate as to catch sight of a French ‘filou,’ who had dexterously 
united in one the two characters of welcher and pickpocket.” 

“That's not remarkable—at least, not in this country,” said Tom. 

“Perhaps not—it is at Trouville, and the punishment inflicted is 
likely to keep it so. However, the man in question succeeded in 
plundering in both ways foreigners and natives: and made his way to 
England in an open fishing-boat with his booty. It was supposed 
that he had got away from England to America, or one of the 
colonies: but we've seen that gentleman to-day, or I’m very much 
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mistaken. He was said to be one of the most daring and successful 
swindlers in France.” 

Tom’s hair stood on end when he thought of the promising scheme 
that had been defeated by a day’s hunting. “And how can you 
ascertain the truth of this, Roger ?” 

“Simply enough. A letter to the Commissary of Police at Trou- 
ville, and the thing is done. Whenever the gentleman is able to leave 
his room it will be for Scotland Yard, and the extradition treaty will 
do the rest.” 

The Priory was in a state of commotion at the news of the Count’s 
accident (some said his death), which had reached that pleasant little 
country seat before Tom Plaskett himself. He eased their minds as 
to the death, and then took his mother on one side and explained to 
her that it might be judicious to say as little as possible about their 
acquaintance with the Frenchman for a few weeks. Mrs. Plaskett 
had quite sense enough to acquiesce, and Fanny good-nature enough 
not to triumph. 

If the absence of Tom Plaskett from the bedside of the distinguished 
émigré was calculated to awake any suspicion in his mind, he was 
unable to act upon it. The weight of the Bloody Warrior had inca- 
pacitated him for a fortnight, and the village Esculapius had no idea 
of allowing him to escape before his time by any too rapid exhibition 
of restoratives. Water gruel, batter pudding, very weak beef tea, 
and, in a few days perhaps, a little boiled chicken, and half a glass of 
sherry in water, invigorates neither the intellect nor the members for 
running away, be the danger never so great. But long impunity had 
given boldness to the Count; and as those who were not in the secret 
called frequently to inquire, it never occurred to him that he was 
likely to be run into himself. 

In the meantime the usual negotiations took place. The police 
allowed no time to elapse. The Government had no particular 
jealousy to feed by shielding a foreign felon from deserved punish- 

ment ; so that about the tenth morning after the accident, while M. de 
la Fontaine was calculating the hours before he should be able to 
appear again in the saddle, and how soon he might indulge in a 
morning call at the Priory, he was unpleasantly reminded of his 
native land, of which he had taken so unceremonious a leave. His 
flowered dressing gown, neat silk stockings, and Turkish slippers, 
produced no effect upon the emissary of Sir Richard Mayne: who 
requested his company in a private carriage as far as the railway 
station on business of the greatest importance. The Count was much 
too weak to resist, and too much a man of the world to give needless 
trouble; and he eft his lodgings with the blessings of ‘his landlady, 
and a hope that the journey might not be too much for him. His 
last request was that his valet, “who did not accompany him to town, 
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would put a little less apricot jam into the tops, and a little more port- 
wine in the bottoms of his boots, before he returned to Harborough. 

“ Well!” said Roger Dutton, one fine summer’s morning of the fol- 
lowing year, as he met Inspector Turnlock outside of Scotland Yard ; 
“T suppose our friend, the Count, is doing penance at Toulon. . The 
French Government ought to have stood something handsome for that 
job.” 
ue It’s rather a curious fact, sir,” said Inspector Turnlock, in reply, 
“that the French Government were just then on the track of the 
Count de la Fontaine, alias Theodore Loup, when our information 
reached them. He had been imprudent enough to write to a comrade 
who was under surveillance, and the letter was stopped.” 

* And was there anything particular in it ?” 

“Nothing very remarkable; it was posted in Berlin, and stated 
that he was about to be married to a young lady with twenty thousand 
pounds fortune. It seems they didn’t calculate upon finding an heiress 
of that sort out of England, so their first inquiries were directed here. 
We have ascertained who it was.” 

“ Really,” said Roger Dutton, wishing his friend good morning. 
“Tt would have been pleasant,” added he to himself, “ to have had a 
forgat for a brother-in-law.” By which sotto voce it may be under- 
stood that Roger Dutton and Fanny Plaskett had made a match of it. 








A Requiem. 


Stone Cotp! Stone Coip! 


Ever thus is memory sighing, 
Where my boyhood’s love is lying, 
I, the while, those words defying, 
Stone cold! Stone cold! 


Sware I not that Time should never 
From my heart her image sever ? 
Still the sad voice murmurs ever, 

Stone cold! Stone cold! 


Whilst defying, Faith is fleeting, 
Doubt within me wildly beating, 
And I hear myself repeating, 

Stone cold! Stone cold! 


But I say, My love is sleeping, 

Strive to wake her with my weeping, 

Truth into my heart still creeping 
Stone cold! Stone cold ! 








A REQUIEM. 


Then I fling fresh vows upon her ; 


Cry aloud the words that won her ; 
Echo answers only “ honour,” 
Stone cold! Stone cold! 


Now I raise the faded tresses ; 
Warm the lips with past caresses ; 
But the touch despair impresses, 
Stone cold! Stone cold! 


Hide the pale dead face with flowers, 
Cull them sweet from bygone hours, 
Black conviction o’er me lowers, 

Stone cold! Stone cold! 


Tuo. KEnNepy. 
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